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..helps telephone companies connect person to person! 


Across the open countryside and under busy city streets run 

mile after mile of wires and cables that carry local and long-distance 
telephone calls. These lines go into action the instant a receiver 

is lifted, picking up voices and relaying them over this vast network to 
their respective destinations. Phelps Dodge makes a complete line 

of telephone wire and cable that helps telephone companies provide this 
reliable, convenient service every hour of the day or night. 


PHELPS DODGE COPPER PRODUCTS 


Corporation « 3OO Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


FIRST FOR LASTING QUALITY FROM MINE TO MARKET 








“Long Distance is a handy sales tool,” says Mr. Richard Mosher, sales manager, Aeroquip Corp., General Logistics Division. 


Fastest way to chase down sales leads 
Ca// Long Distance 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 

“The telephone is the quickest way to move in on a Here are some examples: 
lead,”” reports Mr. Richard Mosher, of Burbank, Calif. Kansas City toOmaha .... 70¢ 
Chicago to Toledo ye ee go 
Detroit to New York... . $1.25 


“Recently we received a sales tip from Detroit. The 
inquiry was about one of our new cargo control systems. 
We picked up the phone, gave the prospect our story and Philadelphia to Indianapolis *1.35 
price—and closed the sale. A $5000 order for about $4.” | Washington, D.C. to Los Angeles *2.25 


These are day rates, Station-to-Station, for the 


Chase down aimed sales leads by phone. It a profit- first three minutes. Add the 10% federal excise tax 


able way of adding extra business. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


LONG DISTANCE PAYS OFF! USE IT NOW...FOR ALL IT’S WORTH! 





now — 

a new Corvair 2-door 
that cuts 
another 54 off your 
fleet costs! 


The revolutionary Corvair—de- 
signed to save in more ways than any 
other compact car in America— 
now offers still another way to cut 
fleet costs. A new 2-door sedan, avail- 
able in both standard and de luxe 
models, joins the line. And both new 
models list at a full $54 less than 
the already low prices of the com- 
parable 4-door Corvairs. So whether 
your operation calls for a 2-door or 
4-door sedan, now you can put 
Corvair’s remarkable economy to 
work whittling away at your fleet 
costs. Your dealer’s got all the 
dollar-saving details, including those 
on the way Corvair’s air cooling will 


erase antifreeze, radiator repair and 
other cooling system costs forever 
from your books: 


SAVES ON GARAGE SPACE— Takes 
35 sq. ft. less space. In fact, the 
ratio is 7 Corvairs in the space 
required by 5 conventional cars. 


SAVES ON MAINTENANCE—Ad- 
vanced engineering simplifies 
Corvair’s design, allows easy access 
for servicing. With Unipack power 
team, for instance, engine, trans- 
mission, clutch and differential can 
be quickly removed as a unit. 
Less downtime, lower mainte- 
nance costs. 


SAVES ON GAS—Gets from 25 to 
40% more miles on a gallon of 
regular than a conventional 6. 


SAVES ON REPLACEMENT PARTS— 
Compact construction means 
fewer, less expensive parts. Air- 
cooled rear engine simplifies drive- 
shaft and exhaust systems, elimi- 
nates liquid cooling system. 


SAVES ON PRICE—Price, in fact, is 
the most practical thing of all 
about Corvair. Check your dealer 
on details. 


SAVES ON INSURANCE COSTS— Dis- 
counts of from 10 to 15% are 
widely available on various types 
of liability, comprehensive and 
collision insurance. And Corvair’s 
low weight lowers the license fee 
in most states, too. 


SAVES ON EXTRA EQUIPMENT— 
Every Corvair comes equipped 
with a fold-down rear seat for 
extra cargo space—at no extra 
cost. And Corvair’s effortless han- 
dling eliminates the need of power 
assists. . . . Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. 


For economical transportation— 


corvair 
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SIDE LINES 


The Silly-Serious Season 


Once again the year had made its 
round and winter was past. Gently 
or fiercely, the spring rains had 
done their work. Mysteriously as 
always, flowers sprung up in the 
gardens’ borders, and the flags of 
grass grew thick and fresh. And so 
too the silly-serious season of an- 
nual meetings once again came 
round, and the voice 

of the stockholder 

was heard in our 

land. 

By rights, it was 
the time for seri- 
ous questions and 
thoughtful answers, 
for balancing ac- 
counts of ends and 
accomplishments, 
and for solemn con- 
frontations of agents 
and principals in re- 
affirmation of com- 
mon goals. But on 
the evidence of eyes 
and ears it was sel- 
dom that. Instead it was one 
more season of high-jinks & capers, 
free-loading and exhibitionist an- 
tics, tirades and tempests. A show, 
a carnival, a shindig, a babble— 
some place to spend an idle hour, 
cadge a free lunch, grab a micro- 
phone and sound off, collect a free 
sample. 

Mob Scenes. Above all it was an 
occasion to be heard, meaningfully 
or not: to shout, to heckle, to fawn, 
to grandstand. Some, seeking some- 
thing to say in absence of honest 
judgment, praised management 
above the desserts of mortal men 
“The way I feel right now,” shouted 
one IBM shareowner to embar- 
rassed President Thomas J. Wat- 
son, “I'd like to go to the top of the 
Empire State Building and holler 
down “Thank you, thank you Mr. 
Watson!’ ” 

Others, no less questionably in- 
spired, damned management gran- 
diloquently. “What shall it profit 
a man,” thundered a Crane Co. em- 
ployee-stockholder at hard-driving, 
demanding President Thomas M. 
Evans, “if he gain the whole world 
and lose his soul?” 

Inevitably the publicity seekers, 
tediously thick-skinned, were out 
in full force. Exhibitionists, like the 
ubiquitous lady who marched into 
CBS’s meeting with mop and pail 
demanding a cleanup, made their 
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all-too-predictable entrances. Free 
advice, like that from the IBM 
stockholder who told Tom Wat- 
son that “Whoever comes out with 
an automatic erasure key will get 
100% of the typewriter business,” 
was, as always, a surplus com- 
modity. 

But when management, eager to 
please, got down to 
cases, was anybody 
listening? At Con- 
tinental Can’s get- 
together, fully a 
third of the 900-odd 
shareowners pres- 
ent leit the room 
for first helpings at 
the groaning buffet 
table across the hall 
just as the question 
and answer period 
was getting under- 
way. 

Too Much Bother? 
Staged at consider- 
able cost, both in 
executive time and money, annual 
meetings in all their tedium have 
become the symbol of an enlight- 
ened era of management openness 
and good will. Yet it is by now 
open to doubt whether the game is 
worth the candle. Observed CBS 
Chairman William S. Paley, after a 
grueling, largely pointless 2% hour 
session: “We used to look forward 
to these meetings. Now we antici- 
pate them with dread.” 

One thing, however, even the 
skylarking spirit could not obscure: 
the occasional mutually respectful 
examination that revealed top 
brass as recognizable human be- 
ings. “I am called a bum, and I am 
called a genius,” said Curtiss- 
Wright's Chairman Roy Hurley afte: 
a three-hour grilling, “but I think 
I am somewhere in the middle.” If 
meetings help stockholders learn 
that basic fact, they are pure gain 

Yet how much more annual 
meetings contribute to stockholder 
understanding is questionable. One 
not-too-typical annual meeting- 
goer this year was Anheuser- 
Busch Chairman August Busch Jr., 
who has met criticism for his con- 
duct of his own annual meetings. 
Showing up at Union Electric’s 
get-together to see how other man- 
agements did it, he emerged to pro- 
claim: “TI learned something.” But 
he carefully did not say what. 
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AN ARTIST’S BRUSH... an 
unspoiled picture ... a summer 
vacation . . . lobster and clam- 
bakes... baked beans and 
Beacon Hill... all go to make 
New England an exciting place 
to live. 


Come make a good living 
where the living is good. 


NEW ENGLAND ELECTRIC SYSTEM 


BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Dividend Tax 


Sir: I read with considerable surprise 
your editorial in favor of a withholding 
tax on dividends (Fact and Comment, 
Forses, March 15). While I agree com- 
pletely with some of your comments 
for instahce, the need for a more equi- 
table tax system—I seriously question 
the wisdom of a dividend withholding 
tax. 

The Treasury Department itself is far 
from convinced that such legislation 
would be the best method of closing the 
gap between dividends paid by corpo- 
rations and those reported by individu- 
als. The Department—wisely, in my 
opinion—has joined the Internal Revenue 
Service in a different approach. 

Last summer, as you know, the Treas- 
ury and the Service, with the coopera- 
tion of the business community, in- 
augurated a vigorous educational cam- 
paign to encourage voluntary reporting 
of dividends and interest. At the same 
time, the Service announced it would 
step up its sampling of returns and its 
auditing and enforcement procedures. 
The effectiveness of this campaign can 
be judged only after a study of 1960 tax 
returns. 

Certainly we should await this study 
before proposing to make our already 
complicated tax system still more com- 
plex and burdensome. 

—G. Kerrn Funston 
President, 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York, N.Y. 


Lowenstein Plug? 


Sm: Mrs. Lowenstein asked me wheth- 
er I had seen your recent article on our 
gompany (“Bulging Boom,” Forses, May 
1). I told her I had a copy of it on my 
desk. Her remark was: “Really, sweet- 
heart, I didn’t realize that you were that 
good looking.” So thanks for the plug. 
I liked the article. 

—Leon LOWENSTEIN 
Executive Chairman, 
M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc 
New York, N.Y. 


Interest Charges 


Sm: Your editorial on Senator Doug- 
las’ full disclosure bill, which would re- 
quire installment contracts to bear the 
true rate of interest, is quite interesting 
(“What The Payments Deficit Teaches 
Us,” Forses, Apr. 15). Our association 
is one of those opposed to this bill and 
we do not think our objections are very 
“silly.” 

Most of our member companies and 
banks throughout the country favor “full 
disclosure,” as they feel it is only proper 
and fitting to see that the customer is 
told what he is paying and why. We do 
object, however, to the fact that “full 
disclosure” has to be stated in terms of 
simple annual interest. This would be 

| nearly impossible. 
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Many of the groups that are opposed 
to the legislation have suggested that full 
disclosure be in a dollar amount per 
$100. However, this proposal has seem- 
ingly fallen on deaf ears. 


—Down E. Durick 


Executive Vice President, 


American Industrial Bankers Association | 


Washington, D.C. 


Str: I had a man in my office just a 
few minutes ago who showed me an 
automobile contract carrying a total bal- 
ance of $1,253.85, to be paid over a 
period of 104 weeks with a carrying 
charge of $240.76. I don’t know if forcing 
people to put down the true interest rate 
would help with buyers of this type, but 
it comes under the heading of something 
that legitimate businessmen should keep 
working at. 

—Henry C. Mernorr 
Morristown, Tenn. 


Calling the Shots 


Sir: I have been receiving Forses for 
several years and enjoy reading it very 
much but have never written to tell you 
so. 
The write-ups on the different compa- 
nies and industries are interesting and 
informative and the articles by the spe- 
cial writers have been both timely and 
accurate. Their predictions of “soften- 
ing” prices have been borne out by sub- 
sequent events. I wish you continued 
success. 

—Harry K. Hovcuins 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 


Tappan’s Gains 


Str: We appreciate your recognition 
of the progress made by our company 
(“Gelt Without Glamour,” Forses, Apr. 


15). It is true that much of this gain | 


can be credited to electric range sales. 
The fact that I “sat out” the Gas Appli- 
ance Manufacturers’ meeting, however, 
should not be construed as a prediction 
of gloom for gas appliances. Our A.B. 
Ritzenthaler, vice president, attended the 
meeting and is chairman of the gas range 
division. Our gas range sales, as well 
as electric, have steadily increased. We 
anticipate continued increases. 


—W.R. Tappan 


President, 


The Tappan Co. 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Who's To Blame? 


Sir: Your editorial (“Who's Responsi- 
ble For TV?” Forses, May 1) raises cer- 
tain questions concerning the difference 
in printed advertising and broadcast 
sponsorship. 

By its very nature, the identification 
of an advertiser is much stronger on a 
television program than in a publication. 
I think you will agree that when readers 
of a magazine take issue with an article, 
the tendency is to write letters to the 
editor, not to the companies advertising 
in the issue. On the other hand, when 
programs or even parts of programs are 
questionable, the advertiser shares viewer 
ire with the networks. 


—L. FAROLL 
New York, N.Y. 
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Your plant or business can prosper 
in growing New England. 


ATOMIC SUBMARINES and 
ion-propulsion . . . research labs 
and pilot plants .. . industrial 
parks and college libraries .. . 
electronics, education and engi- 
neering ... all go to make New 
Englandanexciting placetowork. 


NEW ENGLAND ELECTRIC SYSTEM 


BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 








This is the inside of the blast pit of one of the launcher buildings. In all six 
of these buildings there are 1,040 tons of structural steel, 1,950 tons of rein- 
forcing steel, over 48,000 tons of concrete aggregate, blocks and cement, 
and 8,040 tons of mechanical steel items. 


Fuel lines and process piping are Stainiess Stee! and operate at pressures 
up to 15,000 psi. The pipes are kept almost surgically clean to prevent con- 
tamination of fuel and subsequent malfunction. Vapor degreasing and 
chemical cleaning processes are used on the pipes. 


Oomewhere 


The U. S. Army Corps of Engineers is constructing this operational inter- 
continental missile base in Wyoming. In front of the partially completed 
Launch and Service Buildings are Col. Sidney T. Martin, in charge of con- 
struction, and Maurice K. Graber, a construction engineer for the Corps. 


The Atlas is powered by a cluster of liquid propellant rocket engines that 
burn liquid oxygen and RP-1, a kerosene-like hydrocarbon fuel. 192 pressure 
tanks fabricated from alloy or Stainless Steel plate at this site store liquid 
and gases—liquid oxygen and nitrogen and helium gases which are used 
to inject the fuels into the missiles. 





o 
| al ) | C, on one of Wyoming’s plains, you'll 


find the strangest government housing project 
ever built. Six concrete and steel buildings are 
being constructed to house Atlas missiles. The 


site is one of the operational intercontinental 


missile bases to be operated by the Strategic 
Air Command. This base is being constructed 
on the surface. Others will burrow deep into 
the earth. 

Generally, the missiles are all you ever hear 
or read about. Actually, they’re only a small 
part of the missile program. Most of the man- 
power and material go into ground support 
equipment. There are over 11,000 tons of steel 
and over 48,000 tons of concrete aggregate, 
blocks and cement in the six launching service 
buildings at this site alone. 

United States Steel can supply virtually all 
of the material for a missile program—carbon 
steel, high-strength low-alloy steel, ultra-high- 
strength alloy steels, Stainless Steel, steel fence, 
electrical cable, cement and wire rope. 

The success of our whole missile program 


depends upon these materials. 


ss) United States Steel 
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General Telephone & Electronics works with more than telephone numbers. 


For example, we continually study the numbers of new people, new com- 
munities, and new business enterprises that will need telephone service five 
to ten years hence. 


Planning for efficient growth makes us keep an eye on tomorrow’s numbers. 


As a result, we schedule our manufacturing and installation of equipment 
at the most favorable times. We try to arrange financing at the most favor- 
able rates. And we are able to anticipate the areas of research most likely to 
help us have advanced equipment ready for the future. 


By such continual forecasting, we try to provide the best communications— 
at the lowest possible cost. 


This is a typical example of how General Telephone & Electronics is prepar- 
ing today to meet the challenge of tomorrow’s expanding economy. 


GENERAL 
TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS 


730 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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“With all thy getting get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


COMPETITIVE PROSPERITY 


Americans have long “enjoyed” a reputation abroad 
for being a nation of chronic worriers so far as economic 
matters were concerned. This tendency, I suppose, ex- 
plains why the word “recession” is beginning to creep 
into businessmen’s talk to describe the present economic 
situation. 

Recession? If this is a recession, we are going to have 
to redefine the word. A recession with the steel industry 
set to match its best year in history (see page 24)? 
With the Federal Reserve Production index close to its 
all-time high of 143? With the Dow-Jones industrials 
still selling at the 600 level? 

Certainly business is competitive. A lot of the exu- 
berance has gone out of the stock market, which could 
be in for some more weakness. Profit margins are cer- 
tainly being pinched even if they are not exactly being 
squeezed. We're not having a fullfledged boom. 

But just because we are not having a fullfledged boom 
does not mean that it must be considered some kind of a 
There is, after all, middle ground, and my 
guess is that U.S. businessmen had better get used to 
standing on that middle ground of highly competitive 
prosperity. It is going to be the normal condition for a 
long time to come. 

In this respect, the editors of Forpes would like to pass 
along what they regard as one of the best summings up 
of the business situation that they have heard in a long 
time. It was given to one of our reporters by Ira T. Ellis, 
the highly re- 
spected chief 
economist of 
E.I, du Pont de 
Nemours. Said 
Dr. Ellis: 

“We're on a 


recession. 


plateau but it 
is a pretty high 
and satisfactory 
plateau. If we 
can’t go much 
higher we don’t 


see any marked 
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L. to BR. MeDonnell’s Minguzzi bronze; IBM’s Burchfield; 
Chase Manhattan’s Kimi Sugai abstract 


decline either. Business bad? Nonsense. It just isn’t as 
good as everyone hoped it would be.” 

Which is about as far as you can get from predicting 
either a recession or a real smash in the stock market. 
It simply describes competitive prosperity. 


bs 


ART & MAMMON 


The brokerage house boardroom as dreamed of by 
cartoonists and moviemakers is a place where customers, 
oblivious to all else, anxiously scan the translux screen 
to the accompaniment of chattering tickers, a place where 
amid ordered confusion, the U.S. investor pays homage 
to Mammon. I suggest the next time that the cartoonists 
and scenarists pay a call to McDonnell & Co.’s magnifi- 
There 
without sacrificing any of the necessary accouterments of 
a brokerage house, Senior Partner Murray McDonnell 
has installed an art collection in surroundings that would 


cent new head office in downtown Manhattan 


stand comparison with most art galleries. 

Among the items in the collection is a delightful paint- 
ing by a young French girl named Poucette, which repre- 
sents the floor of the New York Stock Exchange. But 
the collection also includes such varied items as a primi- 
tive shield from New Guinea and sculpture. “It’s not a 
collection of ‘name’ artists,’ McDonnell explains, “just 
things we like ourselves.” 

Why is McDonnell mixing stock brokerage and art? Fo: 
decorative rea- 
sons, in _ part, 
and because he 
and his fellow 
workers enjoy 
it. But McDon- 
nell has mis- 
sionary aims as 
well. “At first,” 
says he, “there 
was a lot of 
criticism from 

people in the 
office. But now 
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they are even bringing people in to see the pictures.” 

Murray McDonnell believes that his is the only bro- 
kerage office which displays an art collection. But it is 
by no means an isolated phenomenon in U.S. business. 
U.S. corporations and U.S. businessmen are becoming col- 
lectors and exhibitors of modern art. 

So much so that the Whitney Museum recently was 
able to assemble an exhibition made up entirely of com- 
pany-owned art. At its World Headquarters on Madison 
Avenue, International Business Machines maintains a 
permanent exhibition of art from its large corporate art 
collection. The Chase Man- 
hattan Bank has appropriated 
$510,000 to buy sculpture and 
paintings for its new sky- 
scraper headquarters in the 
downtown area. The rival 
Manufacturers’ Trust Co. has 
hung its new Fifth Avenue 
branch with modern art. Other 
prominent corporate art col- 
lectors: Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey, the Container 
Corp. of America, Abbott 
Laboratories, Inland Steel. Architects of such outstanding 
recent structures as the Seagram Building and Reynolds 
Metals’ new Richmond, Va., headquarters have decorated 
them with modern art to add warmth and color to their 
severe architecture. 


Murray McDonnell 


Why this burgeoning movement? A spot survey under- 
taken by Forses early this month revealed reasons as 
varied as the collectors and the collections themselves. 
Some of the companies involved, especially publicly 
owned ones, seemed a bit embarrassed about the whole 
thing. Abbott Laboratories, for example, tends to main- 
tain that it built its large and valuable collection primarily 
for its institutional advertising. Explains an executive of 
another prominent art-collecting company: “It is a touchy 
subject here. We don’t want our stockholders to accuse 
us of spending their money for unnecessary things, so we 
prefer to talk about the public relations value of our 
collection. Frankly, though, most of us enjoy it.” Still 
others replied frankly that they had purchased art be- 
cause their architects recommended it. 

Murray McDonnell, however, is much more outspoken 
in defending his mixing of business and art. “After all,” 
says he, “we do have a responsibility and duty to the 
artist and for educating ourselves.” The late Walter 
Paepcke, of Container Corp., one of the U.S.’ leading 
businessmen art patrons, once put it in even broader 
terms. “The artist and the businessman,” he said some 
years ago, “should teach and supplement one another. 
Only in such a fusion of talents, abilities and philosophies 
can there be even... a first small step toward a Golden 
Age of Tomorrow.” 

Perhaps Paepcke was a bit carried away in his dedica- 
tion to the cause of a closer relation between businessman 
and artist. All the same Forses believes he was basically 
right. As a prime beneficiary of the cultural as well as 
economic growth of our society, business has a respon- 
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sibility—a selfish one, if you will—to encourage the de- 
velopment of the arts. As the Chase Manhattan’s David 
Rockefeller puts it: “Business has much the same respon- 
sibility to support cultural activities in this country as it 
has already assumed in connection with education and 
scientific research.” 

ForsBEs agrees, and congratulates McDonnell & Co., the 
Chase Manhattan and all the other corporate art col- 
lectors. They are helping to prove that business and 
artistic expression are not mutually antipathetic. 


x 


PENCE, POUNDS & OUNCES 


From London comes news that should cheer every 
foreigner who has ever struggled with the time-honored 
but utterly confusing British system of farthings, pence, 
It seems that the British are 
considering adopting a decimal system of coinage. The 
change has just received tentative approval from a joint 


shillings and pounds. 


committee representing business and science. 

This recommendation that Britain get into step with the 
rest of the world may cause some blimpish moustaches 
to bristle, but it is virtually certain to come to pass. 
Perhaps not overnight, however. There are some very 
big problems involved. The chief one is that it will cost 
Britain, by committee estimate, well over $300 million 
to convert British cash registers, coin machines and the 
like to a different system of coinage. Yet, as the com- 
mittee points out, stalling won’t help either. “The longer 
the delay,” says the joint report, “the greater will be the 
transitional cost if a change is eventually made.” 

Thus is John Bull paying the price of stubbornly stick- 
ing to an outworn system. But before we Americans get 
too smug about Britain’s plight, we should read on in 
The other sub- 
ject on the agenda concerned the possible adoption of a 


the joint committee’s recommendations. 


metric system of weights and measures (meters, centi- 
meters, kilometers, liters, centiliters, etc.) instead of the 
traditional English inches, yards, miles, pounds and 
ounces. For thoughtful Britishers well realize that ounces 
and inches are as inconvenient as farthings and shillings. 

Many thoughtful Americans realize it, too. For if we 
in the U.S. do have a modern decimal system of coin- 
age, we are in exactly the same creaking old boat as 
the British when it comes to weights and measures. That 
we measure in ounces and inches is a cause of no little 
trouble to U.S. business in the international market which 
is overwhelmingly metric. It is a cause of no little em- 
barrassment to U.S. scientists at international meetings. 

It may be hard for Americans to think of themselves 
as behind the times, but in the question of weights and 
measures we are as badly off as the British. Perhaps we 
ought to copy British open-mindedness about their 
monetary system and have someone look into the possi- 
bility of a gradual changeover of U.S. education, science 
and industry to a metric system of measure. Not for to- 
morrow perhaps but eventually. Non-decimal measure- 
ments like non-decimal money, are basically out of date. 
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Another step forward in helping business save money... 


ANNOUNCES 


3 ELECTRONIC 


DATA PROCESSING CENTERS 


First three in a nationwide network— New York, Dayton, 
Los Angeles. Around the clock, seven days a week, to pro- 
vide overnight service. Whether your business is large or 
small ...commercial or savings bank, department or other 
retail store, industrial, transportation, government, or any 
other type of business... National is prepared to serve you 
all the way ...from original entry to final report. 


How centers will operate: Information will be captured 
automatically, on punched paper tape or cards at your place 
of business, while using National Accounting Machines, Cash 
Registers, or Adding Machines in normal operation. 
The punched tape or cards will then be forwarded to a Na- 
opened September Ist on the tional Data Processing Center where the accounting, statisti 
floor of the new Getty Building, deison cal, and management reports will be electronically processed. 
Avenue at 61st St., New York, 
How you will benefit: National Data Processing Centers 
are the modern way ... you record the original entry, National 
does the rest. Records and reports will be available to you 
faster ... more economically ...than ever before 
Growth of your business, or increases in volume of paper 
work can be taken in stride... with minimum expense 
Your accounting department (and the need for processing 
equipment) can be held to a minimum, without sacrificing 
the quantity or quality of information made available to you 
Your accounting system will always be the most modern 
.as new electronic machines are made available you will 
be among the first to capitalize on their many advantages 





To be located at National’s ens Office ’ . , ‘ 

and Factory, Dayton 9, Ohio For unique banking services: National Centers will also 
be the first to be equipped with high-speed electronic check 
sorters and other automation equipment to provide econom- 
ical processing services for banks and other lines of business. 


Wational * Electronic “304” saves time and money 


@ Reads paper tape at 108,000 characters a minute! 
@ Reads 2,000 punched cards a minute! 
@ Prints reports at speed equivalent to 290 typists! 


pentbar Lance = at National’s Electronic Re- 

search and ea Le ring Division, 1401 E. 
El Segundo Bivd., Los Angeles (Haw- 
thorne) California. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES * 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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Whose famous hands? 
And how does Robertshaw 
give them the touch of 
everyday magic ? 


These hands have speed magic. At the 
wheel of a racing car, they can tool 
around curves where a mile-an-hour less 
might lose the race . . . but a mile-an- 
hour more would spell disaster. Last 
year they set a record for the Indian- 
apolis “500”, to win by just 23 seconds! 


But even off the track, these famous 
hands are magical. It’s an everyday 





magic that millions share, for it’s done | 


with the aid of Robertshaw automatic 
controls in almost every phase of life. 
At home... at work . . . on the highway 
... on the sea or in air . . . Robertshaw 
controls give your hands the touch of 
everyday magic in this increasingly 
automatic age. 
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The famous hands on the highway turn on winter 
driving comfort at a touch . . . thanks to a modern 
car heating system, regulated by a rugged little 
control from Robertshaw’s Indiana Division in 
Indiana, Pennsylvania. Three other divisions are 
on the job, too. From one comes the Autostat® 
to control the engine’s cooling system. Another 
makes controls that let you adjust the power seat 
at a touch. A third created the fluid controls that 
helped refine the gasoline for this very trip. 


To check your identification of these 


famous hands see page 52 


CONTROLS 


ROBERTSHAW-FULTON CONTROLS COMPANY 
Executive Offices: Richmond 19, Virginia * Eight U. S. 


Divisions * Subsidiaries and/or affiliates in Canada, 
Western Germany, Italy, Brazil, Mexice and Australia, 
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CHEMICALS 


THE NEXT STEP 


The price of blazing success 

is worry. Specifically in Thi- 

okol Chemical’s case, that it 
may have to slow down. 


TEN YEARS ago, the president of 
Thiokol Chemical Corp.* did not have 
a worry in the world. Thiokol was 
such a tiny business, doing barely 
more than $2.5 million in sales a year, 
that it had everything to gain and 
very little to lose. 

Since then Thiokol has blazed its 
name across the U.S.’ industrial 
heavens in a_ spectacular fashion 
rarely seen. In just the past four 
years, its sales have grown almost 
tenfold, to a whopping $190 million 
last year. Yet that very success has 
made Thiokol President Joseph W. 
Crosby a worried man. “Just look,” 
he said last month, “what has hap- 


*Thiokol Chemical Corp. Traded NYSE. 
Recent price: 37. Price range (1960): high, 
6134; low 3254. Dividend (1959): 2% stock 
Indicated 1960 payout: stock. Earnings per 
share (1959) : $1.22. Total assets: $73.3 million. 
Ticker symbol: THI 


THIOKOL’S CROSBY: 
the growth trajectory ... 
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pened to airframe makers. A few 
years ago they were on top of the 
world, now their future is terribly un- 
certain. It could happen to us.” 

The Way of Prudence. So far it has 
not, and another man in Crosby’s 
position might be smugly content. 
Not Crosby. While his sales have 
grown lustily, his unit profit has not. 
Instead of the 3.4 cents Thiokol earned 
on the sales dollar in 1958, last year 
it earned 2.9c. Over-all net rose 
handsomely, from $3 million to $5.5 
million. But compared with sales, 
the rate of acceleration in Thiokol’s 
earnings was visibly slowing down. 

Being a prudent man, Crosby has 
been looking beyond Thiokol’s ad- 
mirably prosperous present, and 
measuring its future. “The rocket 
business,” he says, “shows some signs 
of leveling off.” In any case, it is 
doubtful whether any company could 
keep up Thiokol’s blistering growth 
pace indefinitely. 

Meanwhile, as happens to the best- 
laid plans of mice and men, some 
things have gang agley for Thiokol. 
Only last January, a big explosion 
ripped through a mixing building at 
the $40-million Longhorn (Tex.) 


government ordnance which 
Thiokol operates. Loss of that facil- 
ity put a big six-figure dent in 
Thiokol’s sales. 


Lately Thiokol 


plant 


has also scored 
some misses in its enviable batting 
average. Owing to a miscalculation 
on government cost-plus-fixed-fee 
contracts, a large part of its first quar- 
ter sales contributed nothing to earn- 
ings. As a result, though sales rose 
20% to $42 million, Thiokol’s 
dropped 37% to $818,000. 

The Logical Consequence. In a busi- 
ness where risk, both physical and 
economic, is a normal thing, neithe: 
was exactly a devastating blow, and 
Thiokol is still a prospering company 
Yet it is not surprising that Crosby 
has been doing a lot of thinking about 
what might happen if his rocket fuel 
and motors business leveled off 


net 


So as prudent men will, he has 
devised some plans of action. Spe- 
cifically, he means to expand the 
commercial side of Thiokol’s business 
Last year it accounted for a mere 5‘ 

of the company’s sales, consisting 
chiefly of polysulfides, specialty rub- 
bers used in sealants and adhesives 
This is an old business for Thiokol 


ROCKET ENGINE FOR PILOT-CONTROLLED MANNED FLIGHT: 


. was flattening out 
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one it has been in for some 30 years. 
Says Crosby: “We intend to beef up 
our commercial business to the point 
where, in 1961, it should account for 
$20 million in sales.” 

To do it, says Crosby, “we are going 
to spend considerably more for in- 
dustrial research than the $1 million 
a year that we have been spending.” 

Tail & Dog. As far as it goes, Thiokol 
is no slouch in making commercial 
sales pay. Though only 5% of sales, 
they contributed an estimated 16% 
of net last year. In that sense, the 
Thiokol tail wags the Thiokol dog. 

What Crosby is shooting for is sales 
of perhaps $220 million in 1961, with 
non-defense items contributing per- 
haps 10% of sales, about one third of 
total net. That is, of course, if no 
big new government contract comes 
along. Says Crosby of his program: 
“It’s important, because it will give 
us a cushion against unforeseen 
shocks in the defense end of our busi- 
ness.” 

Paper Pay. Crosby has long been 
prudent in another way: Thiokol has 
never paid cash dividends. Instead 
for the past six years it has paid in 
stock. As always, reporters keep ask- 
ing him whether Thiokol may soon 
adopt a cash policy. Replies Crosby: 
“That’s a matter for the October di- 
rectors’ meeting.” 

But if that outlook irks stockhold- 
ers, they are an ungrateful lot. For 
Crosby is one man who has made a 
retained earnings policy pay. Thanks 
to Thiokol’s growth, the value of each 
share has risen from an adjusted 1% 
low in 1954 to a current 37. 


POOR SHOWING 


Even under the most ideal conditions, 
Copperweld has failed to produce 
worthwhile profits. Like other small 
specialty producers, Copperweld op- 
erated right through last year's steel 
strike, was able to get good prices 
for everything it could produce. Yet 
it ended 1959 with a far poorer return 
on its plant investment than compar- 
able small steelmakers. 


% 


Gross Income as a Percentage of Gross Plant 


~~ 











STEEL 


MAN WITH A PLAN 


If the first $15 million didn’t 
solve Copperweld’s prob- 
lems, that doesn’t bother Jim 
Darbaker. He’s determined 
to spend another $15 million. 


IF EVER a company seemed to have 
timed a major expansion program 
just right, it was Pittsburgh-based 
Copperweld Steel Co.* President 
James M. Darbaker had completed a 
three year improvement program in 
late 1958, spending $15 million, a big 
plunge for such a small producer. 
With it he had expanded his long in- 
adequate finishing facilities, hoping to 
make better use of Copperweld’s am- 
ple ingot capacity (now 660,000 tons). 

Then came the steel strike, from 
which Copperweld was one of the few 
companies spared. In its first year of 
operation, Jim Darbaker could thus 
run his new equipment full blast. On 
top of that he had the kind of prod- 
ucts—stainless, alloy and _ special 
carbon steels plus specialty wire 
products—that make for some of the 
best profits in the business. 

Payoff. Sure enough, Copperweld’s 
sales blossomed to a record $138.4 
million in 1959, up nearly 50° from 
the recession-riddled year of 1958. 
Its total earnings nearly tripled to a 
record $6 million. Earnings per share 
raced from $1.76 in 1958 to a flat $5 
last year. This year, without benefit 
of the enormous order backlog many 
another had, Darbaker was still keep- 
ing it up. First quarter sales, he said 
last month, set a new record for the 
period ($36.1 million) and earnings 
of $1.18 were second only to 
year’s $1.32. 

There was only one trouble. Cop- 
perweld, for all its improvement, was 
still showing a relatively low rate of 
profitability even under these near 
ideal conditions. Given all the breaks 
last year, Darbaker should have had 
a fair test of just how much earning 
power he had built. 

In some key respects, it wasn’t 
much. Darbaker’s total earnings, for 
example, amounted to just 4.3% of 
his record sales. Even in such a poor 
steel year as 1958, the industry as a 
whole made 6.3% on sales. In 1955, 
it made 7.8%. Another common 
measure of steel profitability is pre- 
tax income as a per cent of gross 
plant investment. Here, Copperweld 


last 


*Copperweld Steel Co. Traded NYSE. Re- 
cent gt 36. Price range (1959): high, 55: 
low, 36. Dividend (1959): $2. Indicsted 1960 

ayout: $2. Earnings r share (1959): $5 

os assets: $80.4 million. Ticker symbol: 
cos. 


COPPERWELD’S DARBAKER: 
“we're unique” 


trailed such small specialty producers 
as Carpenter and Eastern Stainless 
by a substantial margin (see chart). 

Another $15 Million. If Copperweld 
did only fairly well when everything 
was in its favor, how could it survive 
in the tough competitive markets now 
shaping up? Darbaker’s answer: yet 
another modernization program. Still 
burdened by excess ingot capacity, 
Darbaker plans to spend still another 
$15 million to build more finishing 
facilities, chiefly to boost stainless 
and wire production. Just as with 
the first plan, $15 million was no 
small undertaking for a company that 
had total assets of just $80 million 
But Darbaker had made strides with 
the last one, and he clearly thought 
he could do it again. “We're going to 
improve,” vowed he. 

But would another $15 million do 
the trick where the first $15 million 
failed? When Darbaker left the vice 
presidency at U.S. Steel to take over 
Copperweld in 1954, the company had 
been heading downhill but fast, earn- 
ing just 88c in that slack year. Dar- 
baker lost little time in upgrading his 
ample ingot capacity through more 
wire and tube plants and finishing 
facilities for other types of products. 
His biggest move: acquisition of Su- 
perior Steel Corp. to get into stainless 
products. 

All this expanding put the com- 
pany heavily in debt and doubled its 
common capitalization. But when he 
was through, Copperweld still did not 
have a well-balanced operation. Un- 
like, say, Eastern Stainless, Darbaker 
had other products besides stainless, 
thus couldn’t gear his eight electric 
furnaces to that alone to get peak 
efficiency. 

Nevertheless, Darbaker and his di- 
rectors seemed determined last month 
to plow ahead with their recent ex- 
pansion plan, regardless of statistical 
comparisons. “We’re unique,” says he. 
“You can’t compare us with anybody 
else.” 
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SERVICES 


DIVIDED MINDS 


At 70, Ralph T. Reed reluc- 

tantly left American Ex- 

press’ presidency, leaving 

behind him a company 

speaking with two divergent 
new voices. 


A GentaL and forceful man, who 
looked and acted younger than his 
years, Ralph Thomas Reed, 70, for 
sixteen years was the authentic voice 
of big American Express Co.* For 
most of that time, within the lower 
Broadway headquarters of the world- 
wide travel service company and out 
in the farflung Amex offices in 36 
countries, few men said him nay. Yet 
for two years it has been no secret 
that, behind the discreet portals of 
the company’s boardroom, directors 
smothered still voices of discontent. 
Specifically, a few directors, headed 
by Ralph Owen, Tennessee invest- 
ment banker, complained that Ameri- 
can Express’ new-formed credit card 
business was being badly bungled. 
Two Voices. Last month, in a move 
to re-establish unity, directors per- 
suaded reluctant, aging Ralph Reed 
to step down. Into his place as presi- 
dent and chief executive officer 
moved Howard L. Clark, 44, long- 
time Reed protege and (since 1956) 
executive vice president. American 
Express’ new chairman: important 
stockholder Ralph Owen, 53, of Nash- 
ville’s Equitable Securities Corp. 
Almost before the news was out, 
Owen and Clark began speaking in 
clearly contradictory voices. The 
company, revealed Chairman Owen, 
answering a question which Reed had 
always refused to respond to, was still 
deep in the red on its credit card 
operations. Said he: “We lost rough- 
ly $2 million last year, and we have 
made every mistake we could pos- 
sibly have made in getting it going. 
We automated too fast—like a bull in 
a china shop—and some of our bill- 
ing machines just do not suit their 
purpose.” Concluded he: “We have 
got to go over our entire credit card 
operation with a fine-tooth comb.” 
Not so, promptly replied angry 
President Howard Clark. Echoing a 
Reed statement of just days before, 
he conceded that the credit card 
operation was still losing money, sug- 
gested that it would be very close to 
black ink by year’s end. As for the 


*American Express Co. Traded over-the- 

counter. Recent price: 5034. Price range 

4. Dividend (1959) : 

.20. Earnings per 

euase (1959): $1.89. Total assets: $732.7 mil- 
ion. 
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AMEX’S CLARK: 


AMEX’S OWEN: 


discordant voices in high places 


$2-million loss figure, said he, “Mr. 
Owen is dead wrong.” Added he: he 
had no intention of publicizing the 
“true” loss figure. “Naturally,” he 
commented guardedly, “errors have 
been made.” American Express, he 
conceded, has been replacing its old 
billing machines with IBM equip- 
ment. “But it is a new operation, a 
big operation.” 

The Farther Reaches. As one of 
American Express’ biggest stockhol- 
ders (Equitable Securities owns over 
500,000 Amex shares), Chairman Owen 
speaks with a voice which will com- 
mand attention. But as chief execu- 
tive officer, it is unmistakably Presi- 
dent Clark who will call the tune 
Amex men will dance to. 

Across the farther reaches of 
American Express’ world-wide sys- 
tem, the service company’s health 
last month was in no doubt. Amex 
earned $8.4 million last year on gross 
revenues of $69.6 million. Both repre- 
sented good gains over the $61.5 
million revenues and $7.6 million net 
in 1958. 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


AS BORG-WARNER 
GOES... 


. ++ 80 goes the economy. At 
least that’s the way one Wall 
Street analyst sees it. 





SoMEWHAT bemused by the fad for 
all-revealing economic indices, one 
Wall Street analyst claims he has dis- 
covered his own. “It’s Borg-Warner 
Corp.,” says he. “They’re so fantas- 
tically diversified that they’re virtually 
a cross-section of the economy.” You 
name it, Borg-Warner’s in it: farm 
machinery, petroleum equipment, ap- 
pliances, auto parts, electronics, air 
conditioning, building supplies.” 


Surprisingly enough, the analyst's 
private index has worked fairly well 
in recent years. In 1955, 1956 and 1957 
Borg-Warner had exceptionally good 
years, but in 1958 its profits nosedived 
to $2.34 a share from $3.81 the year 
before. Then, when the economy 
snapped back last year, so did Borg- 
Warner, which almost doubled its 
earnings to $4.36 a common share 

What has the B-W index been say- 
ing this year? Last month, Borg- 
Warner’s father-son team of Chairman 
Roy Ingersoll and President Robert 
Ingersoll appeared at their annual 
meeting and gave the first clues. Prof- 
its for the first quarter of 1960, they 
reported, had increased by 7.1% to $8.3 
million (92c a share), on an 8.2% gain 
in revenues, to $162 million. In other 
words B-W had been experiencing a 
mild profit squeeze. 

It has suffered some soft spots in its 
business as well. Down were such 
Borg-Warner products as farm parts, 
home appliances, military items and 
oil well servicing equipment. “The 
gain,” President Robert Ingersoll ex- 
plained, “has been due to increases in 
sales by Borg-Warner’s air condition- 
ing, plastic, industrial production and 
automotive parts divisions.” 

The Road Ahead? Robert Ingersoll 
was not at all certain that these gains 
would continue in the second quarte1 
Appliance sales were off, he noted, 
dealers had one million passenger cars 
on their hands, and tight money was 
holding down housing starts. “I am 
hoping,” said he carefully, “that the 
last six months of 1960 will be as good 
or possibly a little bit better than the 
same period of 1959.” 

It was hardly a report calculated to 
fill Wall Street with enthusiasm. But 
neither was it especially bearish. In 
the end, however, the Ingersolls did 
strike a hopeful note for the B-W 
“index” when they announced they 
felt confident enough about the future 
to spend $34 million this year to build 
new plants and buy new equipment. 
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COPPER 


COALS TO 
NEWCASTLE? 


At first glance, that seemed 
to be the case when Kenne- 
cott Copper’s Charles Cox 
proposed to step up his com- 
pany’s capacity last month. 


RatuHer to the surprise of stock- 
holders at the annual meeting of Ken- 
necott Copper Corp., it almost seemed 
last month as if Chairman Charles 
R. Cox were proposing to carry coals 
to Newcastle. Here was the copper 
industry threatened by one of the 
worst cases of overcapacity in its his- 
tory. And there was Cox, announcing 
that he was going full speed ahead to 
step up Kennecott’s own capacity to 
mine the red metal. 

An Ambitious Plan. Moreover, his 
plans to increase output were nothing 
if they were not ambitious. Subject 
to suitable guarantees from the Chil- 
ean Government, he planned to spend 
an estimated $200 million to expand 
Kennecott’s already-huge Braden 
mine in that country from a capacity 
of 180,000 tons to 280,000 tons. 

Cox was frank to admit that there 
was “statistical overcapacity” in cop- 
per. But statistics, said he, “do not 
take into account losses in produc- 
tion that could be caused by economic 
and political forces.” What’s more, 
after the meeting Cox allowed pri- 
vately that the Braden mine was not 
the only place where he planned to 
step up Kennecott’s output. “I’m re- 
viewing,” said he, “every one of our 
properties to see how much produc- 
tion we might get out of them.” 

Trump or False Card? Wall Street’s 
first reaction was to shudder at Cox’s 
venturesome intentions. On a sec- 
ond look, however, they guessed that 
Kennecott’s Cox believed he had an 


KENNECOTT’S COX: 
from overcapacity to shortage? 
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ace up his sleeve, perhaps of trump 
proportions. The ace: the worsening 
situation in Africa, home of the 
world’s lowest cost copper mines. 

Race riots, of course, are already 
rampant in South Africa’s big cities. 
They could, Cox reportedly believes, 
logically be expected to spread to the 
copper mines of Rhodesia and the 
Belgian Congo. Moreover, Northern 
Rhodesia, a very big copper producer, 
is soon to get its independence from 
Britain, often an unsettling experi- 
ence leading to dislocations. Logi- 
cally that too could mean reduced 
output from mines there (most of 
which are located in a little strip of 
Rhodesia hardly two thirds the size 
of Long Island) as they begin dealing 
with a new and unknown government. 

Meaningless Statistics? Dislocations 
of this sort, Cox is said to believe, 
might well convert the present over- 
capacity in copper into an actual 
shortage. As of now, there is an es- 
timated 300,000 tons of excess annual 
copper capacity. Trouble in the Afri- 
can mines, however, could shut off as 
much as 750,000 tons production a 
year, leaving a debit balance of 450,000 
tons in the worldwide copper market. 

In short, Cox apparently was bet- 
ting that there was a good chance 
that Newcastle might soon be crying 
for his coals. 


AUTOS 


DOCTOR, DOCTOR! 


When Lark sales were health- 
ier, Harold Churchill wasn’t 
much interested in what the 
doctor said. But last month, 
Studebaker’s medicine bottle 
came off the shelf. 


Back in October 1958, when the 
bankers moved in to help revive the 
sick man of the auto industry, Stude- 
baker-Packard Corp.,* they sternly 
prescribed a stiff dose of diversifica- 
tion. That way, they reasoned, the 
South Bend company’s $121-million 
tax-loss credit would be more fully 
utilized, and the company would have 
a better balance against the ups & 
downs of automaking. To supervise 
the medicine taking, the bankers des- 
ignated a corporate doctor, Bostonian 
Abraham Sonnabend. 

Medicine, Bah! But S-P President 
Harold E. Churchill’s aetions made it 
clear that he never thought much of 


*Studebaker-Packard Corp. Traded NYSE 
Recent price: 113g. Price range (1960): high, 
17%4; low, 95%. Dividend (1 ): none. Indi- 
cated 1960 payout: none. Earnings per share 
(1959) : $4.36. Total assets: $162 million. Tick- 
er symbol: SK. 


STUDEBAKER’S CHURCHILL: 
haunted by a tax credit 


the bankers’ medicine. An engineer 
and automan to the core, he seemed 
convinced that there was little wrong 
with the company that a good auto 
year wouldn’t cure. In the first two 
years after S-P’s reorganization, Chur- 
chill grudgingly bought two small 
companies with combined annual 
earnings of under $2 million. Corpo- 
rate doctor Sonnabend stayed around, 
but with S-P’s Larks selling well, 
Churchill seemed in no mood to lis- 
ten to his advice. In 1959, the com- 
pany netted a fast $28.5 million, nearly 
all of it from making and selling its 
compact Larks. Churchill did hire an- 
other man to look for acquisitions but 
kept him pretty much cooling his 
heels. Churchill often paid lip service 
to diversification, even went so far as 
to talk merger with the $121-million 
assets Oliver Corp. But lip service it 
largely remained. Sniffed a Churchill 
aide last fall: “What the hell, we're 
automen. What do we want with all 
this financial wheeling and dealing?” 

Slipping Sales. But then Lark sales 
began to slow down. Its share of the 
market slipped from 2.5% in 1959 to 
2.1% in 1960’s first quarter and just 
1.7% in April. S-P’s profits slumped 
from $7.8 million in 1959's first quar- 
ter to $2.8 million in 1960’s. At this 
rate, it was clear that the company 
would have trouble earning enough to 
use the $15-million tax credit which 
expires this year—to say nothing of 
the $95 million that expires by 1963. 

With one eye on the dwindling new 
orders and another on his shrinking 
profit curve, a somewhat red-faced 
Harold Churchill reluctantly took the 
medicine bottle off the shelf where it 
had been gathering dust in the Lark’s 
healthier days. Swallowing hard, he 
bought West Virginia’s Gravely Trac- 
tor Co. (annual profits of $2.1 million). 
It was the first diversification move 
Churchill had made in nearly a year, 
but the way his automotive earnings 
were going last month it was probably 
not going to be the last. 
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MACHINERY 


SECOND WIND FOR AMF? 


That unlikely bonanza, the bowling alley pinspotter, 
has been the making of once-lackluster American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co. But now that this market is matur- 
ing, can AMF go on to make its great good luck a habit? 


For sheer gala good humor, few an- 
nual meetings this year have matched 
that staged last month in Manhattan’s 
Biltmore Hotel by American Machine 
& Foundry Co.* It was not so much 
the gilt and fixings usual to such cor- 
porate carnivals that made AMF’s 
such a satisfying affair. No food was 
served, and the decorations were 
minimal and uninspired. Instead the 
festive air was induced by a much 
more fundamental cause: the pros- 
perous fortunes of AMF itself these 
days. 

The Long Green. Affluent AMF is 
indeed. Where just 11 years ago it 
trailed along with a mere $17.1 million 
in sales, last year AMF ran up an 
astonishing $283.8 million in gross re- 
ceipts. Where in 1949 its $600,160 
net was relatively small potatoes, 
last year it earned a fat $19 million. 
What's more, AMF is still visibly 
going places. In this year’s first quar- 
ter alone, net rose 27% to $6.5 million 
on record-smashing revenues of $70.5 
million. 

With that kind of news to beguile 
them, AMF meeting goers did not 
have any reason to regret the lack of 
the trappings usual at corporate get- 
togethers. Even such visiting celebri- 
ties as Turkey’s director of State 
Monopolies and Pakistan’s Atomic 


*American Machine & Foundry Co. Traded 
NYSE. Recent price: 7149. Price range (1960) : 
high, 714%; low, 49144. Dividend (1959): $1.075. 
Indicated 19660 payout: $1.30. Earnings per 
share (1959): $2.62. Total assets: $264.4 mil- 
lion. Ticker symbol: AMF. 
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Energy Commission chairman could 
not divert attention from the real star 
of the affair: AMF’s moneymaking 
pinspotter, that ten-handed indefat- 
igable little device which has been 
the key to its maker’s prospering for- 
tunes. 

Not that AMF Chairman Morehead 
Patterson or President Carter L. Bur- 
gess allowed any chance to forget the 
pinspotter’s central role. Their busi- 
ness done, stockholders saw movies of 
bowling in Sweden, Mexico and Great 
Britain; where AMF hopes to repeat 
the revolution it has effected in U.S. 
bowling alleys. 

Niggling Question? If Oliver Twist 
had been amply fed, no one would 





OFF BALANCE? 


Pinspotters, which accounted for 
one-sixth of AMF’s revenues last 
year, brought in well over one-half 
of its profits. 
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much sympathize with him when he 
asked for more. Thus perhaps the 
least popular event in the day’s pro- 
ceedings was a question asked by one 
woman stockholder. In its enthusiasm 
for the pinspotter, she asked, had 
AMF overlooked its opportunities in 
other lines of business? 

Put that way, the answer is clearly 
“no.” Where a decade ago AMF’s 
business was spread across three un- 
exciting fields—tobacco and bakery, 
plus a budget of defense work—it now 
reaches out vastly farther to include 
wheel goods, power tools and acces- 
sories, relays, and oil well drilling and 
recovery equipment. What’s more, just 
a few months ago AMF’s Patterson, 
looking hard into the future, took a 
firm step in preparation by setting up 
the company’s first central research 
staff. This year, AMF is budgeting no 
less than $11.3 million for research and 
development, or no less than 4% of 
total sales, and that budget is at 
least a third higher than it was two 
years ago. 

Just the same, the lady stock- 
holder’s question is not without some 
justification. And she is not alone in 
asking it, for Wall Street recently has 
been mulling it over too. In perhaps 
its most reasonable form, it asks: 
“Where does AMF go from here?” 

In a sense, it is a niggling question 
Bowling has become big business, and 
the odds are that it wil! continue to 
be a good business as well. That being 
so, the fortunes of AMF are not 
likely to suffer any substantial re- 
verse. Success, after all, is its own 
best warrant. 

How Ambitious? In another sense, 
however, it is anything but a niggling 
question. For at some point—and it 
is arguable as te just when that point 
will come—the great growth market 
for pinspotters will become saturated 
Then, if AMF is as ambitious as it 
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seems to be to keep the growth-com- 
pany status it has so brilliantly ac- 
quired, it will be up to Patterson and 
Burgess to find ways to keep their 
snowball rolling. 

Is Patterson’s company thus ambi- 
tious? For anyone who knows More- 
head Patterson, that question hardly 
needs answering. Proclaims he flatly: 
“AMF is a growth company—and I am 
sure it will always be one.” 

As of now, the question of how 
AMF’s brass will keep their com- 
pany’s fortunes snowballing perhaps 
is no immediate worry. “Bowling,” 
says Patterson, “has broken every 
record we ever had. Right now, we’re 
taking orders at the same rate we 
have been taking them for the past 
year.” What's more, he adds, the 
bowling market has proven far bigger 
than anyone forecast, and that market 
keeps growing. “Originally,” says he 
with a smile, “we expected a market 
for only 10,000 machines.” In fact, 
AMF by the end of 1959 had already 
shipped some 54,400, and Brunswick 
Corp., a late-starter in pinspotters, 
had shipped 32,500. 

The Critical Point. Thus the critical 
point for AMF will be when the mar- 
ket for pinspotters is saturated. Some- 
times, to hear Patterson talk about it, 
that seems to be a long way off. 
Bowling has doubled in popularity as 
a national pastime in the last twelve 
years. Why should it not double 
again? Moreover, every advance es- 
timate of demand has been knocked 
into a cocked hat by later develop- 
ments. Originally it was thought that 
it took a population of 2,000 to support 
one bowling lane. Then it developed 


that 1,500 people were adequate. Now 
the game’s enthusiasts estimate that 
bowling facilities pay where there are 
as few as 1,000 people per lane. 

That may be an over-optimistic 
estimate. If it is, and the 1,500-to-one 
ratio proves more realistic, the pin- 
spotter market in the US. is already 
nearing saturation. Right now there 
are only two areas of the country 
where the ratio of pinspotters to peo- 
ple has not reached that level: the 
industrially laggard New England 
states, and the Southeast (excepting 
Florida). For the country at large, 
there are 110,000 lanes serving 180 
million people—or roughly one lane 
for each 1,600 men, women and chil- 
dren, including those too young to 
heft a bowling ball. 

These statistics have not been lost 
on AMF’s bowling vice president, 
Frank Downey. “There are,” he says, 
“two schools of thought, but I believe 
1960 will be the last year for massive 
increases in the shipment of bowling 
machines.” 

Steady Income. Even if it is, AMF’s 
income will not go into any tailspin. 
Unlike Brunswick Corp., which sells 
its machines outright, AMF leases its 
machines for ten-year periods.t+ Thus 
even were no new pinspotters to be 
installed, rental income would be 
coming into AMF’s coffers for years 
to come. 

Just the same, a placid existence as 
a renter is hardly Morehead Patter- 
son’s style. As one associate puts it: 


tAMF’s terms: 10 cents a line for the first 
10,000 games bowled, 8c a line on the next 
5,000 games, 6c on the next 1,666 lines and 
free thereafter. Minimum rental income to 
AMF: $800. Maximum: $1,500 


AMF’S PATTERSON & BURGESS OVERLOOKING BOWLING ALLEY: 
there are two schools of thought on the future 
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TESTING PLASTIC-COATED PINS: 
helping to stoke a boom 


“That man just never stands still!” 
Yet it is hard to see just what, within 
AMF’s present profit mix, would pro- 
vide an adequate replacement for the 
momentum pinspotters have given the 
company’s sales and earnings. 

One reason is that pinspotters pull 
more than their proportionate weight 
in AMF’s profits. Last year pinspotters 
probably brought in a comparatively 
small 18% of AMF’s revenues (an- 
other third came from sale of other 
recreational equipment, 32% from in- 
dustrial items and other machinery 
and 17% from defense work). Yet 
one prominent Wall Street research 
firm estimates that the pinspotter ac- 
counted for well over half of AMF’s 
profits. That means that on the other 
$232.7 million in sales AMF booked 
last year, it earned roughly 3c on 
the sales dollar. 

Launching Platform. Any type busi- 
ness that earns that kind of minimal 
profit hardly seems the sort to satisfy 
ambition, or to reward vigorous ex- 
pansion. Yet Patterson and Burgess 
do have one very big trump card. By 
the perverse oddities of bookkeeping, 
even a downturn in pinspotter pro- 
duction would be balanced by a rise 
in AMF’s cash flow. “And that,” notes 
one Wall Street analyst, “should pro- 
vide AMF with plenty of cash to fund 
its way into other fields.” The ques- 
tion is thus not one of wherewithal, 
but of how to use it. 

Even if pinspotters as a great busi- 
ness prove to be a sometime thing, 
they have already provided AMF 
with a powerful launching platform 
from which to spring into.new growth 
fields. How powerful probably even 
few of AMF’s greatest admirers know, 
for it had always been chary of letting 
the cost cat out of the pinspotter bag. 
In fact, however, there is reliable 
evidence that each machine, which 
AMF rents for a minimum $8,000 
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over a ten-year term, costs it barely 
more than $2,000. Thus the 12,000 
machines AMF has scheduled for pro- 
duction this year will tie up about 
$25 million in direct manufacturing 
costs. Most will be delivered in late 
summer, so rentals will not begin to 
flow back in substantial sums until 
year-end. Projecting this pattern 
back over previous sales, it becomes 
evident that the basic earnings peak 
for AMF will follow some time after 
deliveries have reached their crest. 

Frozen Cash. Direct manufacturing 
costs, however, are not the biggest 
drain on capital in AMF’s pinspotter 
business. Installing a _ pinspotter 
usually means building a brand new 
lane, at a cost of about $4,500. Of this, 
AMF generally finances $3,000, bring- 
ing its investment in each new pin- 
spotter installation to $5,000. Thus 
in the 12,000 machines AMF will build 
and see installed throughout 1960, it 
will have an investment of about $60 
million. 

Paradoxically, a declining rate of 
pinspotter production would therefore 
mean a lot more cash in AMF'’s coffers 
to be put to other uses. In a year in 
which AMF produced only 5,000 pin- 
spotters, its capital requirements 
would be a tidy $35 million less. 
Meanwhile rentals on its previously 
installed machines would keep on 
rolling in, and it would be taking 
down some $20 million a year in de- 
preciation. As a result, Morehead 
Patterson can count on a very fat 
pocketbook when the time comes to 
exploit new lines of profit. 

The Rivals. On the face of it, all 
this gives AMF, which leases its pin- 
spotters, a big advantage over Bruns- 
wick Corp., with its outright sales. 
As Patterson puts it: “By leasing our 
equipment, we know fairly well in 
advance what our earnings will be, 
and we can budget ourselves accord- 
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ingly.” Adds he, by way of demon- 
stration: “We should run along with 
an improved net profit this year.” 

Just the same, there is evidence that 
outright sales of pinspotters are the 
coming thing. Many bowling propri- 
etors comment that AMF’s ability to 
lease arose because, in the early days 
of mechanization, alley proprietors 
could not get bank credit on conver- 
sions to pinspotters. Now these are 
accepted risks among bankers every- 
where. And as evidence that alley 
owners prefer to buy rather than rent, 
Brunswick, despite AMF’s head start 
in the field, is now running neck and 
neck in production. 

Until now, Brunswick has bought 
all of its machines from Otis Elevator, 
which Wall Street estimates made 
them for about $2,500 in direct costs 
apiece, sold them to Brunswick for 
about $4,000 or $4,500. Brunswick 
in turn sold them outright to alley 
proprietors for $8,100. By July, how- 
ever, Brunswick will be making all 
of its own machines. 

Price War? The danger is that ap- 
proach of a saturated market will 
produce a price war in pinspotters. 
With control of its own production, 
Brunswick now presumably has a 
considerable margin above cost from 
which to give concessions. AMF, 
on the other hand, would be hard put 
to win new business that way with- 
out reducing its rental rates to pre- 
vious leasers. 

One thing more is sure: some pro- 
prietors themselves are already under 
pressure to provide new (and costly) 
inducements. Already dishes and 
similar items are being given away 


to bowlers to lure in their trade, par- 
ticularly in areas where new alleys 
have recently opened. Price cutting 
may be the next step. For Brunswick, 
which has already banked its profit 
on machines heretofore sold, this 
prospect raises fewer worries. But for 
AMF, whose own prosperity is very 
clearly tied to that of the alley op- 
erator, it is quite another thing. 

Still another possibility is being 
bruited by the trade: that the fat 
profits on pinspotter manufacture may 
act as a beacon light to new com- 
petitors. Brunswick itself may one 
day find it wise to cut its sale price 
Equally serious, other producers may 
enter the field with lower priced 
equipment. Pointed to, as a possible 
harbinger of things to come: a small 
company named Bowl-Mor, which has 
developed a $6,500 pinspotter for the 
ten-pin trade. 

If the competitive pressure becomes 
strong enough, industry observers 
feel, AMF might one day have to re- 
negotiate its seemingly solid 
contracts. 

Greener Fields? But if growth-gaited 
AMF one day finds its present lush 
pasture depleted, need it look any 
further than pinspotters for a re- 
placement? If, in short, bowling has 
provided such satisfying profits with- 
in the U.S., why should it not do the 
same abroad? 

Following this line of reasoning, 
AMF has already gone foreign in a 
big way. To date, Patterson has es- 
tablished, or is planning, pinspotter 
or bowling equipment manufactur- 
ing plants in England, Sweden, 
Germany, Australia and Japan. By 


rental 


20,000,000 PRETZELS A DAY FROM AMF MACHINERY: 
what part of the mix could replace the pinspotter? 
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the end of this year, AMF will have 
introduced the sport in more than a 
dozen countries. “On the basis of our 
short experience in England,” says 
Frank X. White, AMF’s vice president 
of foreign operations, “bowling can be 
successfully introduced even in a na- 
tion where it is completely unknown.” 

Actually, however, precious few 
francs, pounds or lira are yet flowing 
into AMF’s coffers. And it is at least 
arguable whether they ever will in 
the proportion that American recre- 
ational dollars have. To date, AMF has 
338 pinspotters in operation abroad, 
with another 306 under contract. 

To be sure, there are some tempting 
targets abroad in the form of the 7,500 
lanes operated by the U.S. armed 
forces, most of which are still un- 
automated. But they are limited 
targets, and they have not been missed 
by either Brunswick or Bowl-Mor, 
which has signed up a West German 
firm to handle its distribution. 

A Dipped Toe. Another logical ex- 
tension of AMF’s pinspotter business 
might be to expand into other leisure- 
time activities. It already does a big 
business in bowling lanes, shoes and 
other bowling equipment, and now 
is getting set to make its own bowling 
balls and pins. It is also a producer of 
other sports equipment. Patterson, 
however, has no intention of plunging 
deeper into recreational equipment. 
“Leisure goods,” he explains, “has not 


been a boon to many companies 


attracted to that market. A reason- 
able amount of it we always mean to 
have, but whether we will ever go 
overboard into it I don’t know.” 

Instead Patterson has his eye on 
quite another market. “We face,” he 
says, “a population ‘explosion, and I 
tend to like supplying the kind of 
thing people must have—such as we 
do with our tobacco and bread- 
wrapping machinery.” 

Nice as all this is in theory, how- 


CIGAR-MAKING EQUIPMENT: 


SITE FOR AMF-DESIGNED TITAN LAUNCHING SYSTEM: 
defense work was welcome but expensive 


ever, AMF has as yet been far less 
successful in putting it into practice. 
Tobacco machinery and the like have 
long been a bread and butter business 
for AMF, but they are a far cry from 
the sort of growth business pinspot- 
ters have provided. Moreover, while 
AMF has often dipped its toe in 
strange waters over recent years, it 
has usually soon backed out again. 
And while Patterson still has such 
diverse lines as electronics, power 
saws, bicycles, industrial fasteners, 
and missile launching equipment, 
none of these ventures could be 
termed rousing successes—certainly 
not by the standards of the pinspotter. 

In a sense, it is only fair to say that 
AMF has never really tried yet. In 
building up its bowling equipment 
business, AMF has needed vast quan- 
tities of cash. One way Patterson got 
it was to go on a buying spree, pick- 
ing up available companies for stock. 
Some of their excess cash has un- 
doubtedly gone into funding pin- 
spotter operations. 

Ultimately, AMF found itself loaded 
with a miscellany of subsidiaries that 


it made a steady bread & butter business 
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were not pulling their weight. Sen- 
sibly Patterson sold them off, selling 
five in 1958. Last year three were sold, 
and this year one. 

Another Resource. One thing AMF 
could do with reasonable chance of 
success: plunge deeper into defense 
work, where it has already made itself 
a respected name as a specialist in 
missile handling and launching equip- 
ment. But defense work has its draw- 
backs—so much so that AMF (with- 
out quite succeeding) has attempted 
to keep its proprietary commitment 
in Government work to $25 million. 
Defense contracts often mean tying 
up even larger amounts of capital 
than is involved in pinspotter pro- 
duction. For the contractor draws his 
Government pay only at stated in- 
tervals, while the subcontractor works 
on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

Work of that sort, while welcome, 
would yet hardly seem to match 
AMF’s ambitions. To date, however, 
promising civilian lines are not pub- 
licly visible. AMF’s research and de- 
velopment department, pleading com- 
petitive secrecy, will only say that it 
is looking into industries which hold 
promising “long-term growth” but are 
“relatively cycle-proof.” Patterson 
himself is more specific, although 
barely so. Making drinkable water 
from brackish or salt water, he be- 
lieves, is one such field. “According to 
reports,” he notes, “water will be a 
national problem one day—and water 
is one thing people don’t change their 
minds about. They always want it.” 

Success as Burden. That market, 
however, is now only a distant specu- 
lation, and Morehead Patterson prob- 
ably must find some equivalent of the 
pinspotter sometime in the next two 
years if AMF is to keep its pace. Thus 
Patterson is very much in the position 
of the man who found the pot of gold 
at the end of the rainbow. Having set 
that as his style, he now is obliged to 
go out and find another one. 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


COMPUTERS? 
NO THANKS 


Deciding that computers 
were a heavyweights game, 
little Friden stayed clear of 
them. By concentrating on 
auxiliary gadgets, it has done 
very well for itself. 





By THE early Fifties it had become 
painfully clear to all office machinery 
manufacturers that they had a tiger 
by the tail in computers. Getting into 
that end of the business they risked 
straining their resources with invest- 
ments that might not pay off for years. 
Stay out, and they risked falling hope- 
lessly behind at a time when such 
traditional products as typewriters 
and oldline accounting and computing 
machines were becoming increasingly 
competitive and low-margined. 

It was at this time that the directors 
of Friden, Inc.* made a very wise 
decision. The litthke San Leandro, 
Calif. firm had made a name for itself 
with its desk-top calculators. But 
with sales of only around $25 million 
and net profits in the $2-million class, 
Friden was obviously in no shape to 
compete with such giants as IBM or 
Burroughs in the newer fields. 

Avoiding the Big Boys. As Vice 
President Philip R. Samwell puts it: 
“The very idea of going into com- 
puters gave us the willies. The last 
thing we wanted was to get into direct 
competition with the big boys.” But 
neither did Friden want to let the 
opportunities inherent in the new 
types of equipment pass it by. 

So Friden took a calculated gamble. 
Chairman-President Walter S. John- 
son decided to concentrate on the 
development of  electromechanical 
hardware that could work with com- 
puters for big firms or could work in- 
dependently for smaller outfits who 
couldn’t afford computers. Among the 
new products Friden introduced be- 
tween 1955 and 1959: The Collecta- 
data, which collects factory records 
and processes them at a central point, 
and the Selectadata, which can search 
punched tape for desired informa- 
tion. 

The Payoff. On the market for less 
than five years, Friden’s new auto- 
matic data processing equipment has 
sold so well that it now accounts for 
more than half the firm’s business. 
“One of the beautiful things about 


*Friden, Inc. Traded Pacific Coast Stock Ex- 
change. Recent Pres; 70. Price range (1960) 
high, 77; low, 5114. Dividend (1959): $1 plus 
25% stock. Indicated 1960 ao: x lus 
stock. Earnings or share (1 J otal 
assets: $464 million. Ticker Symbol: FCM. 
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FRIDEN’S JOHNSON: 
he avoids the big boys 


our line,” Samwell likes to say, “is 
that when a company buys a com- 
puter, it automatically becomes a sales 
prospect for us since it needs ma- 
chines like ours: to make the most 
efficient use of the computer.” 

Thus did Friden’s calculated gamble 
pay off. Sharing in the growth of 
computers without taking on most of 
the risks, Friden today boasts a return 
on its sales dollar that is bettered in 
the industry only by mighty IBM and 
hard-driving Addressograph-Multi- 
graph. Although exigencies of the 
business have driven Friden’s own 
profit ratio down from 7.5 cents on 
the dollar in 1956 to 5.3c last year, 
other companies, Burroughs and Royal 
McBee among them, have seen their 
own profit margins slip to less than 
2c in the same period. 

Profits, Too. Like most of the office 
equipment manufacturers, last month 
Friden’s Samwell and Johnson were 
looking forward to steadily growing 


CALCULATOR ASSEMBLY LINE: 
next year, $100 million 


sales. They expected their volume to 
climb 17% to $87 million this year 
and to hit the magic $100-million mark 
in 1961. 

Unlike many of their rivals, how- 
ever, Johnson and Samwell had the 
satisfaction of counting their profits 
here and now rather than in the un- 
foreseeable future. For 1960, Samwell 
expects Friden’s profit margin to 
climb back to the 6% mark and by 
1961 to hit 7%. Says he, happily: “In 
computers the research costs are stag- 
gering and installation expenses 
enough to curl your hair. We found 
a field with few of the problems but 
with equal growth potential. You can 
see the results on our earnings state- 
ments.” 


CONTAINERS 


AFTERMATH 


Two companies with notable 

hangovers these days are the 

nation’s biggest canmakers— 
Concan and Canco. 





PREPARING for a long steel strike last 
year, the nation’s two largest can- 
makers laid in huge quantities of 
premium-priced tinplate. By De- 
cember, with the strike over, they 
were stuck with it. As became clea 
last month, when both American Can 
Co. and Continental Can Co. released 
first-quarter earnings, they 
been paying the piper ever since 

On sales off 3.5% to $219.2 million, 
American Can’s net income fell 20.5% 
to $6.2 million. At Continental, sales 
actually rose slightly to $241 million 
but net fell even harder—37%—to 
$3.8 million. Both—by 15c—failed to 
earn enough to cover their regula 
dividends. 

Their relative 
something that 


have 


showings proved 
analysts had long 
speculated about. Since Continental 
Can is more diversified into othe: 
kinds of containers than is American 
Can, many analysts had guessed that 
it would be less vulnerable to unfavor- 
able turns in the can market. But as 
the first quarter proved, not so. For 
it was Continental, not Canco, whose 
earnings were hit hardest. 

Yet neither Continental’s Chairman 
Lucius D. Clay nor American Can’s 
President William C. Stolk gave any 
appearance of having been unsettled 
by their less than handsome showing. 
General Clay said he was “completely 
confident” that 1960 would be a satis- 
factory year for Continental. Stolk 
for his part, seemed to feel the same 
way. “Can buying,” said he, 
turning to more seasonal patterns.” 


“Is re- 
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STEEL 


NOT BLACK, 
NOT WHITE 


Steel business was not espe- 

cially good last month. But 

that did not necessarily mean 
that it was bad. 


Six or the nation’s top 11 steel pro- 
ducers reported record first-quarter 
earnings late last month, but no one 
was throwing hats into the air over 
the good news. The record-setters 
were Armco, Jones & Laughlin, In- 
land, National, Republic, Youngstown. 
The other four majors came close to 
topping their alltime quarterly marks. 
Only the 11th-ranking Crucible fell 
far short of a new record. 

Nevertheless, leading steel. stocks 
were bumping along at their lowest 
prices since early 1958 and were mak- 
ing frequent appearances on the Big 
Board's daily “new lows” list. The 
stock market, obviously, was more 
concerned with banked furnaces and 
currently declining rates of output 
than with earnings chalked up back 
in January and February. Running 
all out until April, the industry was 
down to 75% as May began. 

Worse to come? As far back as last 
autumn (see chart) steel stocks had 
foreshadowed the current drop-off 
in operations by turning down well 
ahead of the rest of the market. Did 





DISCOUNTING 
THE NEWS 


Does the stock market foretell the 
course of business? In the case of 
the steel industry in recent months 
it seems to have done just that. 
Topping out well before the market 
as a whole, steel stocks have also 
declined more sharply from their 
1959 highs. Thus did their decline 
foreshadow the sharp and unex- 
pectedly early decline in steel in- 
dustry operating rates which has 
taken place this year. 
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the continued weakness in steel stocks 
suggest that the worst still lay ahead 
for the industry? 

In this respect, Pittsburgh last 
month was considerably less bearish 
than Wall Street. Most steelmen were 
still predicting that the industry 
would at least equal the alltime steel 
production record of 117 million ingot 
tons turned out in 1955. This would 
mean an operating rate of nearly 80% 
for the year, as much as 30 percentage 
points above the breakeven point for 
the really efficient producers. It would 
be a rate which would enable the 
mills to avoid costly overtime and to 
shut down their older and less efficient 
equipment. As Roger Blough, chair- 
man of U.S. Steel put it: “I think 
1960 will be an average year, perhaps 
the best average year we've ever had.” 

How “Average”? What would an 
average year mean to profits? A good 
number of steelmen were convinced 
that it would mean considerably 
above normal earnings. Theodore 
Gerken, Laird & Co.’s astute steel ana- 
lyst, for example, thought that oper- 
ating rates could fall below 70% 
without hurting earnings of the big- 
ger producers very much. “Produc- 
ers,” said he, “have been rebuilding 
their inventories as well as steel 
users.” Thus, even if ingot rates were 
to fall below 70% in the second and 
third quarters, shipments need not 
fall as much. “And steel companies 
don’t get paid on the basis of ingots,” 
Gerken reminds, “but on finished 
steel shipments.” 

Others claimed to see a delayed 
blessing in the fact that 1960 produc- 
tion might not break records. One 
was the publicity-shy analyst (“no 
names, please”) who had thought that 
production of 130 million ingot tons 
this year would haye resulted in a 
sharp drop, to as little as 100 million 
tons, next year. Now he looks for 120 
million tons in 1960, 115 million in 
1961. “This kind of adjustment,” says 
he, “is all to the good.” 

Hiding the Cash. But there was an 
even more intriguing fact, partly hid- 
den in the bookkeeping that steelmen 
use: that, good as they were, steel 
earnings for the first quarter were 
actually even better than they looked 
for many companies. U.S. Steel, for 
example, had earnings of $1.97 per 
share in the first quarter, just 6c 
away from a record. But, as it hap- 
pened, cautious Big Steel had charged 
off $74.5 million against income in the 
period for depreciation, against just 
$52.2 million in the same period last 
year. So far as Internal Revenue was 
concerned, $14.2 million of this depre- 
ciation writeoff was really profit—and 
it taxed Big Steel accordingly. Had 
the company reported to stockholders 
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BLAST FURNACE: 
the rate was deceptive 


on the same basis as it did to Uncle 
Sam, its net would have run up to 
$2.10 a share vs. the reported $1.97. 

But this kind of bookkeeping has 
its advantages in an up-&-down 
business such as steel. By over- 
accruing depreciation when business 
is good, a corporation is in a position 
to charge off that much less when 
times are bad, thereby leveling out 
some of the swings in its profit curve. 

By thus storing away profits for 
future quarters, by getting down to 
an efficient level of operations and by 
avoiding a bust-producing boom, 
steelmen, it would appear, had pre- 
pared at least a partial cushion for 
the bumps that seemingly lay ahead. 
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there’s more to Cities Service 
than meets the eye! 


More than seven million new cars will roll off 
the production lines this year. Behind them is 
a complex network of designers, researchers, 
test drivers, and testing laboratories. Most of 
us fail to realize the enormous combination of 
people and tasks it takes to produce the “pride 
of the family.” 
Likewise, motorists pulling into a Cities 
Service station in their new, high-powered 
cars don’t realize the vast number of people 
Designers and engineers work 0d jobs it takes to produce gasolene. For in- 
years ahead of actual produc- stance, Cities Service has a full staff of re- 
tion. Designers work directly search and technical experts, searches four 
with decorators and metal continents for oil, maintains giant refineries, 
craftsmen to select new mate- research labs, uses a pipe-line system that can 
pwr Pi woe wet —_ in circle the globe and a fleet of super tankers, too! 
lial aetna: ws eneae sed And Cities Service has spent 
over a billion dollars in product 
development. 
Only in this way can America 
have what it needs for prog- 
ress—more jobs and more and 
better oil products. 
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Don’t take our word for it! (Just take a gander 





at this)... 





Arecent U.S. Department of Commerce 
\ report shows the following expansions 


Root ’ in major fields of business activity from 


World War Il (1946, '47 or ’48) to 1959: 
PER CENT INCREASE 


FOR THE FOR THE FOR THE FOR THE 
SOUTHEAST U.S SOUTHEAST U.S 


Dollar-value of construction Dollar-value of life insurance 
NR Rs ty | 75% in force ...... - 223% 148% 
Manufacturing employment 20% -~1% Motor vehicle registrations... 121% 83% 
New plant and equipment Dollar-value of retail sales 70% 
expenditures ..................... 145% Retail trade employment 27% 
Dollar-value added by 
manufacture ...............-.. 104% 
Electric energy produced 250% through Customs districts... 138% 
Number of manufacturing Dollar-value of retail trade 
establishments ............... Y TIES s<ccabiiniisentinceerss 82% 
Dollar-value of manufacturing Gross personal income 102% 
payrolls Per capita personal income 66% 
Contract construction Cash farm income............. 44% 
EMPlOyMEN ..........-reeresseee . 58% 34% — Number of industrial and 
Dollar-value of bank deposits. 74% 61% commercial firms ...... 57% 


PER CENT INCREASE 


Dollar-value of world trade 
(imports and exports) 











IF YOU are looking for a new plant site, we think you’ll find it 
well worth your while to read and study the figures shown in 
the panel here. We didn’t just dream them up. These are official 
U. S. Government figures, showing that the South’s economic 
development since World War II has outpaced the national rate 
of growth in practically every category you can name, 

No wonder hundreds of industrialists every year, after a 
careful consideration of all the factors involved, decide that the 
modern South is the place to settle down today for greater, more 
profitable growth in the years ahead. Many just pull up stakes 
and move South. Others add a branch or regional operation 
here to their present facilities outside the South. 

All find it’s just good business to come South now and grow 
with the young, fast-growing territory served by the Southern 
Railway System. We think that you will, too. Look at the U. S. 
Government figures again, then ... “Look Ahead—Look South!” 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON 


The Southern Serves the South 


ALL AMERICA IS GROWING—BUT THE FAST-GROWING 
YOUNGSTER OF THE“FAMILY” IS THE MODERN SOUTH! 








Through rugged tests at open pit mine... 
Inco helps industry develop 


new markets for gas turbine engine 


At a glance, this truck may look to 
you like just another big truck. 
That’s all it was—until it got its new 
gas turbine engine. 

Now it’s hauling 32-ton loads of 
Nickel ore up the steep roads leading 
from the mammoth open pit mine of 
The International Nickel Company 
of Canada, Ltd., in the Sudbury 
region of Ontario. Here Inco is 
cooperating with a major U.S. engine 
manufacturer in field-testing their 
advanced automotive gas turbine. 

This is no easy test. In traveling 
the two winding, grueling miles 
around the inside of the pit walls, the 
truck climbs some 600 feet to the 
top. The results of this test can hardly 
fail to widen the area of use of gas 
turbine engines. 

Inco has long been interested in 
the potentials of the gas turbine 
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engine for commercial use. It was 
Inco research that helped develop 
the heat-resisting nickel alloys which 
made possible the use of turbines 
in turboprop and all-jet planes. 
Today, gas turbine engines are 
being considered for tractors, motor 
boats, and off-the-road vehicles. By 
its contributions to the development 
of markets for new products such as 
these, Inco helps bring the benefits 
of Nickel to more and more people. 
It’s another reason why there’s “Good 
news for you in Inco Nickel.” ©1960 ince 


The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
New York 5, N.Y. 


750-POUND ENGINE used in new truck. 
This new gas turbine engine develops 
great heat, relies heavily on Nickel- 
containing alloys for long-life performance. 


&, International Nickel 


The International Nickel Company, Inc., is the U.S. affiliate of The International Nickel 
Company of Canada, Limited (Inco-Canada) — producer of Inco Nickel, Copper, Cobalt, 
Iron Ore, Tellurium, Selenium, Sulfur and Platinum, Palladium and Other Precious Metals. 
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BANKING 


THE STRANGE CASE 
OF FANNIE MAE 


A bank stock selling at a 

5097 discount from assets? 

At just eight times earnings? 

That’s the statistical bargain 

that has resulted from Fan- 

nie Mae’s anomalous posi- 
tion. 


For a professional civil servant, J. (for 
James) Stanley Baughman is engaged 
in an unlikely activity. He runs a 
$2-billion business, runs it at a profit 
and pays regular dividends to some 
6,200 stockholders. Baughman’s busi- 
ness: the Federal National Mortgage 
Association, of which he is president. 
Fannie Mae, as Baughman’s outfit is 
familiarly known, is in the anomalous 
position of being owned by private 
stockholders but controlled by the 
U.S Treasury, which owns all of the 
preferred stock. Hence Fannie Mae 
is a bank run by a civil servant. 

All of which might be of merely 
passing interest to Wall Street except 
for one thing: because of its unusu- 
al position, Fannie Mae common 
stock has long been something of a 
bargain, at least from a statistical 
point of view. At its recent price of $53 
a share, Fannie Mae common was sell- 
ing for less than half its book value of 
$110.28, at just eight times 1959 earn- 
ings of $6.63. Even its yield was good 
for a banking stock; the $2.76 divi- 
dend, paid in monthly installments, 
added up to a return of 5.2%. 

Fannie’s Role. Fannie Mae was es- 
tablished by an act of Congress in 
1938 to provide liquidity for the 


mortgage market so that the home- 
building business would not suffer 
excessively from tight money mar- 
kets. When mortgages are hard to 
place, it is Fannie Mae’s business to 
go into the market and buy them. 
When mortgages are relatively scarce 
and takers plentiful, it is Fannie’s duty 
to sell. For the past six years, how- 
ever, Fannie Mae has been chiefly a 
buyer; as a result it recently held a 
whopping $2 billion in home mort- 
gages. 

Fannie Mae, in short, is today the 
world’s largest home mortgage banker. 
Interestingly enough, the vital role it 
plays in the economy costs the U.S. 
taxpayer not a penny. Not only does 
Fannie Mae operate at a substantial 
profit, but it pays the Treasury taxes 
at the same 52% rate that any other 
corporation pays. Moreover, all the 
additional capital Fannie Mae needs 
to finance a constantly growing busi- 
ness is currently being provided by 
private investors. 

Customers Must Invest. Here is how 
the system works: most of the money 
it needs, Fannie Mae gets by selling 
notes and debentures on the open 
market. At year-end count, the public 
held some $1.6 billion of Fannie Mae 
notes and debentures. For its equity 
capital Fannie received $143 mil- 
lion from the TreaSury, in return for 
which the Treasury received the pre- 
ferred shares. 

But since it was the intent of Con- 
gress that Fannie Mae eventually be- 
come a completely independent outfit, 
the act also stipulated that Fannie 
Mae’s customers must buy common 
stock in proportion to the amount of 
mortgages they sell to the agency. 
Thus builders or bankers who sell 
mortgages to Fannie Mae are re- 
quired to buy $200 worth of Fannie 


FANNIE’S SHOPPING LIST 


Fannie Mae has been buying mortgages heavily on balance for nearly two years 
now, but now the buying shows signs of tapering off. Since selling mortgages is 
inherently more profitable for the agency than buying them, this could be good 


news for FNMA stockholders. 
Mallions of Dollars, 
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FANNIE MAE’S BAUGHMAN: 
he has unwilling stockholders 


Mae common at par ($100) for every 
$10,000 worth of mortgages they sell 
to the agency. As a result, Fannie 
Mae now has 574,479 shares of com- 
mon stock, with a book value of $60 
million, outstanding in the hands of 
some 6,200 common stockholders. 

Why the Discount? In carrying out 
its operations, Fannie Mae has been 
consistently profitable. In 1958 it 
earned $10.3 million after taxes, or 
$8.56 on the combined common and 
preferred shares. Last year, pinched 
by higher interest rates, it netted a 
slightly smaller $9.1 million, or $6.63 
a share. 

Why, then, should its shares sell 
at a°50°. discount? For one thing, 
there is a constant dilution of equity 
involved in the issuance of new shares 
to mortgage sellers. This has fright- 
ened away some Wall Streeters who 
are otherwise quite impressed with 
the values represented in Fannie Mae 
common. 

But more directly the discount is 
simply a matter of supply & demand 
Most customers feel that they have 
better use for the money in their own 
businesses and so sell the FNMA'’s 
shares as quickly as they are re- 
quired to buy them. This they can 
easily do since sellers deduct the 
losses as a cost of doing business. So 
there is a steady stream of new stock 
coming to market (especially when 
Fannie Mae buys mortgages on a large 
scale, as in the past few years). As a 
result, the price slumps. 

Deflation Hedge? In other words, 
“tight money” is bad for Fannie Mae 
stock; the more mortgages the agency 
must buy, the more of its common 
stock there is coming to market. But, 
by the same token, some astute Wall 
Streeters feel that the stock is an un- 
commonly good hedge against defla- 
tion. Reason: in a deflationary situa- 
tion where interest rates are dropping 
Fannie Mae’s mortgage holdings 
would appreciate in value. In dis- 
charge of its duties, the agency would 
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-— FANNIE MAE’S BUDGET— 


Despite a big increase in rev- 
enues last yeor, Fannie Mae's 
net declined. Reason: higher cost 
of borrowed money. This year, 
with interest costs down some- 
what, things are looking up for 
this hybrid corporation. 


1959 1958 
Income (millions) 
interest $ 76.8 
Fees 4.6 
Discounts 2.6 
840 774 


$ 68.8 
2.3 
6.3 
774 


Expenses 
interest 53.0 45.3 
Servicing Fees 8.1 75 
Miscellaneous 3.9 3.2 
65.0 56.0 


Income before taxes 19.0 214 
Tax equiv. payment 9.9 11.1 
Net income 9.1 10.3 
(dollars) 
$6.63 
$110.28 


Net per share 
Book value per share 


$8.56 
$106.50 











be selling them at a profit. “Fannie 
Mae,” says one veteran trader, “is 
strictly a money rate stock, and the 
lower the prevailing interest rates, 
the better Fannie Mae will do.” 

Just where does that leave Fannie 
Mae’s stockholders under present con- 
ditions? Probably in a fairly strong 
position. Interest rates have been 
dropping this year, and the last time 
that happened Fannie Mae profited 
handsomely. This was during the 
February-to-June period of 1958 
when President Baughman sold $393 
million in mortgages from his portfolio 
into a market that was eager to buy 
fixed-interest investments. Result: 
Fannie Mae’s earnings soared. 

Will History Repeat? This situation 
could possibly repeat itself in 1960. 
“I believe,” Fannie Mae’s Baughman 
recently declared, “that we are in for 
a change for the better in the mort- 
gage market.” For example, he pointed 
out that the agency bought 10,771 
mortgages valued at $140 million in 
January. But in March, when home- 
building money is normally in greater 
demand, offerings were down to 9,783 
mortgages valued at $127 million. 
What’s more, noted Baughman, bor- 
rowing costs dropped in the first quar- 
ter, reducing a year-long trend. 

Whether the easing in the money 
situation would again benefit Fannie 
Mae remained to be seen. The mar- 
ket clearly was not yet saying that it 
would: early this month, Fannie Mae 
common was near its 1960 low, and 
very little stock was being traded. 
All the same, as the money indicators 
began to point ever more strongly 
toward lower interest rates, Wall 
Street was keeping a close eye on 
Stanley Baughman’s curious company. 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


LE MOT JUSTE 


What’s in a name? Plenty if 
it is “electronics,” with all its 
attendant glamour. So last 
month General Electric did 
battle for that honorific tag. 


For MONTHS past, the tidy corporate 
corridors of big General Electric Co.* 
have simmered with something ap- 
proaching indignation. On every 
hand, GE people saw upstart com- 
panies basking in a blaze of attention, 
thanks to the glamour associated with 
their work in electronics. Yet there 
was GE, the specialist, colossus in 
nearly everything electrical, strangely 
left out of the limelight. Clearly the 
times, and people’s tongues, were out 
of joint. 

Finally last month GE deliberately 
stepped forth to square accounts. 
Wearing the confident air of a man 
about to produce a rabbit out of his 
hat, GE’s Chairman Ralph J. Cordiner 
rose to his feet at GE’s annual meet- 
ing in Chicago to introduce Vice 
President and Group’ Executive 
Cramer W. (“Jim”) LaPierre. His 
task: “a short presentation on the 
company’s electronics business.” 

It did not take long for GE’s assem- 
bled stockholders to get LaPierre’s 
message. It was that GE, long the 
world’s biggest producer of electrical 
equipment, is also tops in electronics 
as well. In all last year, GE’s elec- 
tronics volume comprised a billion- 
dollar business, accounted for nearly 
one quarter of the company’s total 
volume. 

Sophisticated Sales. What's more, 
says LaPierre, electronics “is the fast- 
est-growing phase of our business. . . 
and the fastest-growing phase of that 
phase is semiconductors.” The trade 
now ranks GE in a tie with Transitron 
for second place behind Texas Instru- 
ments in this field. 

Semiconductors, however, are only 
building blocks for much more sophis- 
ticated sales. Electronic comp:ters, 
for example, may each contain 100,000 
or more of the tiny amplifying de- 
vices. Currently, GE has two com- 
puters available for general business 
use. 

One is its huge 210, an offshoot of 
the ERMA system, originally devel- 
oped for the Bank of America. The 
other is a new medium-sized com- 
puter, whose special virtue is that 
it uses English words rather than 
codes, thereby cutting programming 

*General Electric Co. Traded NYSE. ot: 
cent price: 90. Price ran le (1960) : high, 99 
low, *) —— (1959) : $2. Indicated 1 1986 


yout ings per share (1959): $3. 
Petal a. ¥ re billion. Ticker symbol: GE. 


instruction for employees to a matter 
of hours. LaPierre obviously thinks of 
computers as a big field for GE. Says 
he: “We ought to know plenty about 
desirable computer characteristics. 
After all, next to the Government we 
are the biggest buyer and user of 
computers in the country.” 

The Big Money. Despite their rela- 
tive youth, GE’s electronics ventures 
—which range from microwave relays 
to vacuum tubes to sophisticated elec- 
tronic measuring devices—are already 
making a solid contribution to GE 
profits. How much is a question out- 
siders must puzzle out for themselves. 
Last year, interested analysts have 
noted, sales of heavy utility apparatus, 
traditionally the company’s most prof- 
itable line, fell to their lowest per- 
centage of total volume in some years. 
Yet GE’s net profit margin neverthe- 
less stood at its highest level since 
1950: a solid 6.4%. The obvious in- 
ference is that some of the slack was 
taken up by highly profitable new 
electronics volume. 

GE’s LaPierre does nothing to dis- 
courage this view. “The area of in- 
novation,” he says philosophically, “is 
the place to make the big money. 
And electronics is the area where 
there is the greatest innovation in 
industry today.” 

Best Foot Forward. The conspicuous 
bow GE took at its annual meeting to 
acknowledge its role in electronics 
produced a visible brightening of 
company faces. Explains LaPierre: 
“Our directors felt that GE is playing 
a bigger and more important role in 
this exciting growth industry than is 
generally realized. And, of course, 
everything we say about ourselves is 
aimed in part at the technically 
trained men who may be seeking 
employment.” 

“Incidentally,” added another GE 
man, by way of amplification, “our 
people in shareholder relations, the 
ones who deal with brokerage houses, 
weren't exactly displeased either.” 


GE’S LAPIERRE: 
the money is in innovation 
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AUTOS 


HOW PROFITABLE 
ARE THE 
COMPACTS? 


Are the compact cars a drag 
on Detroit's profit margins? 
Wall Street seems to think 
so. But how, then, account 
for American Motors’ un- 
matched profitability? 


“THE compacts are selling all right. 
But are they really moneymakers?” 
That question, in one form or other, 
was being asked in almost every 
boardroom on Wall Street last month. 
In introducing the compact models, so 
ran a persistent line of argument, the 
automakers were simply displacing 
high profit with low profit business. 

As if to bolster this argument, along 
came the first-quarter reports of the 
five U.S. automakers. What was 
alarming about them—just as the 
worriers had predicted—was the trend 
of profit margins. In a business as 
highly leveraged as automaking, a 
moderate increase in volume normally 
leads to a considerably greater in- 
crease in profits. Yet in 1960’s first 
quarter, just the opposite took place. 
GM boosted sales volume 14% (to a 
world-wide total of $3.7 billion) and 
unit volume by 24% (to 1.4 million) 
but managed to squeeze out an in- 
crease of only 11% in profits (to $1.14 
a share). Chrysler’s report looked 
even more alarming. On a whopping 
56% increase in unit sales, Chrysler 
actually earned 28% less than it had 
in the previous quarter. As for Ford, 
which rang up a 14% increase in unit 
sales, it earned only a 6% increase 
in profits. Even thriving American 
Motors, on a fat 37% increase in unit 
sales, managed to increase pretax 
profits by only 14%. 


COMPACT'S IMPACT 
Every auto-maker, except Studebaker-Packard, boosted sales during the 


first quarter, the annually adjusted rate for the industry being 6.15 million 
units. up 14.5% on the first quarter of 1959... 


COMET STATION WAGON AT CYPRUS GARDENS, FLA.: 


Who Is To Blame? What was pinch- 
ing the profits? On first glance the 
compacts seemed to be at fault. List- 
ing at average prices of $1,900 to 
$2,100 as compared with $2,200 to 
$2,600 for standard cars in the low- 
and medium-priced ranges, the com- 
pacts have been steadily increasing 
their share of total U.S. auto output. 
With its new compact Comet coming 
into volume production, Ford has just 
short of half its output in compact 
cars. GM is planning to supplement 
its Corvair with three new compact 
labels this fall. Chrysler is planning 
a companion car to its compact Val- 
iant. Just 23% of total output last 
quarter, the big cars’ little brothers 
by last month had risen to 29%. 

With the compacts’ share of output 
rising at the same time as Detroit's 
profit margins were shrinking, Wall 
Street felt doubly confirmed in its 
suspicions about their low profit po- 
tential. In dissecting first-quarter 
profits, Street analysts discovered 
that GM’s pretax profit per vehicle 
had dropped to $476 in the first quar- 
ter of 1960 as compared with $537 in 
the same quarter of 1959. Ford's 
profit dropped even more, from $431 
to $352. 


GM 1959 ist Quarter 





218,114 354,080 
I 


Gam 1960 Ist Quarter 


73.138 100436 34,116 30,715 
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American Studebaker 














Studebaker 
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can it pull its weight in profits? 


How About AMO? But were the 
compacts really to blame? Automen 
themselves were not so certain. Ad- 
mittedly, they stood to make fewe1 
dollars on a low priced car than on a 
more costly one. But did that neces- 
sarily mean slimmer profit margins or 
a lower return on invested capital? 

American Motors’ experience would 
tend to prove quite the opposite. On 
a volume that is at least 80% in com- 
pact cars (the balance is in appli- 
ances), AMO last year earned far and 
away the best return on its capital of 
any U.S. automaker: 26.2% as com- 
pared with GM’s 17.2% and Ford's 
17.6%. In the first quarter of 1960, 
AMO’s unit profit* was far greater 
than Chrysler’s, equal to Ford’s. This 
despite the fact that AMO is the 
least integrated of the large auto- 
makers and would normally be ex- 
pected to make a smaller per-unit 
profit. AMO’s secret: a high rate of 
production in relation to plant capac- 
ity, enabling it to spread costs over a 
relatively large number of cars. 

Aftermath of the Strike. Why then 
the discernible squeeze on profit mar- 
gins in the first quarter? Several 
factors which had nothing to do with 
the size of cars had an effect. Fo 
example there was the high cost of 
premium priced steel, purchased dur- 
ing the steel strike, which the industry 
was still working off in the first quar- 
ter. This hurt Chrysler, AMO and GM 
considerably. So presumably did the 
cost of getting new models into pro- 
duction and getting the bugs out of 
assembly lines. 

Was Wall Street, then, all wrong in 
thinking that the compacts were go- 
ing to squeeze Detroit’s profit mar- 
gins? Not entirely. Chrysler’s Les- 
ter Lum (“Tex”) Colbert, in moving 

*These figures include profits made from 
production of non-automotive lines, but in 
all cases autos are overwhelmingly the big- 
part of .s a. Probably, however, 

rysier an ‘o suffer something in com 
parison in these figures with GM and Ameri- 
can Motors. This is because Ford and Chrys- 


ler have relatively little non-automotive 
business. 
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up to chairman last month, spoke of 
“the definite move in new car sales to 
the lower priced sector of the market” 
and discussed its potential impact on 
profits. Reports from the field sug- 
gest that dealers may already be 
trimming their profit margins to meet 
the public demand for lower-priced 
cars. In time, some of this might also 
affect manufacturers’ margins. But 
even Colbert did not try to put all the 
blame on compacts. 

“That's For Sure.” For the fact is it 
has not been lost on Detroit, even if 
it has on Wall Street, that a high rate 
of operations in relation to capacity 
and manufacturing efficiency are the 
keys to profits. Hence AMO’s high 
rate of profitability in spite of what 
Wall Street would regard as a low- 
profit product mix. As one automan 
put it last month: “If the compacts in 
the long run give us extra volume 
and don’t simply misplace part of 
our higher priced business, then they 
are going to increase our profit mar- 
gins, not decrease them. That’s for 
sure, no matter what Wall Streeters 


” 


say. 


r—— THEY CAME T0 LIFE—— 
Back in the spring of 1957, Wall 
Street was wondering whether the 
companies listed below might not 
be worth more dead than alive. 
Quoted at, or near to, their equity 


in net working capital, they all 
were selling for much less than 
their theoretical breakup values. 
But for a variety of reasons, these 
stocks all came to life, posting 
gains of as high as |,333% in the 
following three years. Not all the 
companies on FORBES’ 1957 list, 
however, woke up. Some 60 of 
1957's loaded laggards were still 
laggard last month. 

May Subse- 


1957 quent 
Price High 


Maxi- 
imum 
Company % Gain 
Admiral 11% 
Aldens 18Ve 
American Motors 2% 
Bayuk Cigars 162 
Comptometer Corp. 856 


29/2 162% 
533% 196 
32% 333 
512 212 
25% 198 


Conde Nast 85% 12% 43 
Crane 32% 72 124 
DWG Cigar 14% 27 81 
Davega 5% 9% 71 
Deere 31% 68% 118 


Emerson Radio 6¥e 26% 334 
General Cigar 20% 48 136 
General Time 6% 31% 408 
Minneapolis-Moline 152 291% 89 
NAFI 13% 40% 206 


Reeves Bros. 95 
Rexall Drug 9 

Spiegel 11% 472 304 
J. P. Stevens 21% 34% 60 
Western Auto 5% 38 145 
White Motor 52%, 67% 30 


41% 332 
494 447 
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HOW REAL ARE THOSE ASSETS? 


The statistically undervalued assets of Wall Street’s 
loaded laggards are a perennial attraction for 
adventurous investors. Sometimes the assets turn 
out to be pure gold, in other cases sheer dross. 


In AN era when “growth” has been 
the byword on Wall Street and high 
price /earnings ratios the normal thing, 
the old yardstick of book value has 
fallen into some neglect. Not entirely, 
however. A small group of financial 
operators, typified by such men as 
Thomas Mellon Evans and Gurdon W. 
Wattles, have specialized in renovat- 
ing companies with large assets and 
small earning power. 

Because of these financiers’ activi- 
ties, the list of these loaded laggards 
has been perhaps the most picked- 
over list on Wall Street. At a time 
when most businesses are capitalized 
at high rates, there has remained an 
attraction in companies whose physi- 
cal assets were selling at a sharp dis- 
count in the market place. Where the 
company could be renovated—or liq- 
uidated—there was obviously a nice 
profit to be made. 

The Renovators. Thus did Tom Evans 
move into Crane at a time when its 
$97 per share worth of assets were 
selling at around $32. Evans radically 
reorganized both Crane’s operations 
and its stock market reputation. Paul 
Shields’ operations with NAFI was 
another case in point. Largely liqui- 
dating its unprofitable textile opera- 
tions, Shields put NAFI into the boat 
business through the purchase of 
Chris-Craft, ran its stock from a sub- 
stantial discount on asset value to a 
big premium. 

In still other cases, the renovation 
came from within the company itself. 
When its fortunes were at their lowest 
three years ago, American Motors 
common was selling at barely one 
third of its book value. By late 1959 
shares of George Romney’s company 
were selling at roughly three times 
book value, for a market gain of 
1,333% in three years. Other loaded 
laggards recently reorganized from 
inside: Justin Dart’s Rexall Drug and 
Modie Spiegel’s Spiegel, Inc. 

Still Lagging. Such cases have con- 
clusively proved that a loaded laggard 
can be prodded back to life, that 
properly reorganized it can often be 
worth more alive than dead. But what 
about the remaining loaded laggards, 
some 60 of which are listed on the ad- 
joining page? Why, after ten years of 
bull market, are they still selling at 
prices which barely reflect the value 
of their working capital alone? 


In some cases, they are companies 
in cyclical businesses whose affairs 
are currently on the downswing. One 
such is farm machine making Deere & 
Co., which has been on and off the 
loaded laggard list several times and 
currently is very close to being back 
on again. In several other cases, inter- 
nal reorganization has not yet had time 
to produce results—and investors are 
notoriously reluctant to count such 
chickens before they are hatched. In 
this class would probably fall Mont- 
gomery Ward and Gurdon Wattles’ 
Electric Autolite. 

Sometimes, too, the assets may not 
be worth as much as the company’s 
books say they are. Plants may be 
obsolescent, inventories overvalued, 
machinery unsalable. In the case of 
the four sugar producers on the list, 
for example, it is an open question 
whether their Cuban investments can 
be realized at all. 

Still Seeking. But such drawbacks 
notwithstanding, there is hardly a 
Wall Street firm which does not have 
a research man constantly combing 
the loaded laggards for likely candi- 
dates. And as long as the list can yield 
such sensational performers as Amer- 
ican Motors, Rexall, and General 
Time Wall Street is likely to continue 
to do so. 
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NAFI’S PAUL SHIELDS: 
he prods laggards 
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Balance 
Sheet Date 


12/31/59 
12/31/59 
12/31/59 
12/31/59 
12/31/59 
12/31/59 
7/31/59 
12/31/59 
12/31/59 
12/31/59 
12/31/59 
2/27/60 
6/30/59 
10/31/59 
9/30/59 
7/31/59 
1/31/60 
12/31/59 
2/28/60 
11/30/59 
12/31/59 
10/31/59 
12/31/59 
12/31/59 
7/31/59 
9/30/59 
1/31/60 
12/31/59 
12/31/59 
7/31/59 
12/31/59 
12/31/59 
12/31/59 
12/31/59 
10/31/59 
10/31/59 
12/31/59 
12/31/59 
12/31/59 
2/ 3/60 
8/31/59 
12/31/59 
12/31/59 
10/31/59 
2/29/60 
6/30/59 
12/31/59 
12/31/59 
1/31/60 
12/31/59 
1/ 2/60 
12/31/59 


6/30/59 
8/31/59 
12/31/59 
2/29/60 
12/31/59 
12/31/59 
9/30/59 
12/31/59 
11/30/59 
7/31/59 





Company 
Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Austin, Nichols 
American Crystal Sugar 
Alco Products 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Belding Hemingway 
Bond Stores 
Bunker Hill 
Cannon Mills 
Certain-teed Products 
Chance Vought Aircraft 
Collins & A‘kman 
Columbia Pictures 
Continental Motors 
Cuban-American Sugor 
Davidson Bros. 
Distillers Corp.-Seagrams 
Electric Avutolite 
Elgin National Watches 
Endicott Johnson 
Fenestra, Inc. 

Gar Wood Industries 
General Fireproofing 
Glenmore Distilleries 
Graysor-Robinson 
Guantanamo Sugar 
Hamilton Watch 

Hat Corp. of America 
Hewitt-Robins 
Hercules Motors 
Holland Furnace 
International Silver 
Iron Fireman Mfg. 
Kroehler Mfg. 

lakey Foundry 

Lee Rubber & Tire 
Libby, McNeill & Libby 
Marhattan Shirt 
Mojud Company 
Montgomery Ward 
Murray Corp. of America 
McGregor-Doniger 
McQuay-Norris Mfg. 
Oliver Corp. (The) 
Pacific American Fisheries 
Pepperell Mfg. 
Pittsburgh Forgings 
Publicker Industries 
Reliable Stores 
Republic Aviation 
Roper (G.D.) Corp. 
Savage Arms 


Sparton Corp. 

Spencer, Kellogg & Sons 
Standard Forgings 

Sterchi Bros. Stores 

Thew Shovel 

Union Asbestos & Rubber 
Vertientes-Camaguey Sugar 
White (S.S.) Dental Mfg. Co. 
Wyandotte Worsted 

Young Spring & Wire 


Main Business 


corn, soybean producer 
liquor distributor 

beet sugor 
locomotives 

construction equipment 
synthetic fibers 

apparel 

lead & zinc 

textiles 

roofi-g & siding 
aircraft 

upholstery fabrics 
motion pictures 

engines 

sugor producer 
department stores 
distillers 

electrical auto equipment 
watches 

shoes 

metal windows 

truck bodies & equipment 
metal office furniture 
distilling 

retail chain 

cuban sugar 

watches 

hats 

material handling systems 
gas & diesel engines 
home heating 


silverware 


heating and power equip. 


furniture 
castings 
rubber goods 
food packer 
opporel 
opporel 

mail order 
plumbingware 
apparel 

auto parts 
farm equip. 
canned goods 
textiles 

drop forgings 
distilling 
retail furniture 
oircraft 

gas ranges 


firearms, ref. cabinets, 
lawn mowers 


auto., elec., conveyors 
veg. oil processor 
carbon & steel forgings 
chain stores 

cranes & power shovels 
insulation, RR equipment 
sugar producer 

dental supplies 

textiles 

auto ports 


*Fiscal year. E—Estimated. d—deficits. {Before non-recurring profit of $2.49. 


LOADED LAGGARDS 





Recent 
Price 
35¥e 
144% 
37% 
17 
13% 
7% 
21 

IM 

57 


27 


834 
23% 


+tBefore spec. cr. 


Net Work. 
Capital 
After Pr. 
Obligations 
$32.75 
12.41 
37.30 
20.80 
18.42 
16.56 
23.30 
8.00 
50.75 
11.69 
22.80 
27.47 
14.51 
9.45 
14.36 
5.63 
26.92 
43.20 
12.43 
46.27 
18.65 
4.48 
29.04 
24.70 
12.00 
6.83 
28.75 
7.95 
21.21 
21.88 
14.75 
52.66 
17.70 
14.10 
6.63 
22.91 
7.74 
24.04 
11.51 
40.68 
29.00 
15.42 
18.17 
21.52 
14.62 
54.96 
14.46 
16.28 
21.48 
22.82 
20.55 


15.35 

6.97 
16.39 
15.79 
17.24 


——-per share 


Book 
Value 
$61.82 
20.17 
89.64 
39.05 
27.17 
26.55 
32.31 
19.53 
66.45 
20.61 
39.13 
47.12 
21.27 
15.47 
59.94 
9.71 
46.04 
72.74 
18.53 
74.21 
33.75 
9.01 
44.43 
30.16 
19.66 
15.22 
39.80 
11.94 
43.57 
34.69 
22.56 
100.38 
26.15 
34.94 
11.01 
32.47 
18.86 
29.32 
17.60 
48.85 
53.47 
17.63 
24.00 
31.10 
28.06 
102.34 
22.66 
22.49 
26.82 
36.85 
32.73 


21.80 
10.26 
38.70 
32.59 
19.14 


24.36 
8.65 
5.58 

39.72 

11.98 

30.45 


36.42 

14.05 

15.24 

49.57 

19.26 

60.11 
of $2.05. 


1959 
Earnings 
$3.39 
1.83 
3.00€ 
1.88 
1.17 
1.96 
1.89* 
0.09 
5.04 
1.69 
4.12 
2.54* 
d 2.10* tt 
0.80* 
0.99* 
0.31* 
3.09* 
4.50 
0.89* 
1.50* 
d 0.82 
0.01* 
2.47 
1.69 
1.10* 
0.78* 
2.69* 
1.44 
d 0.55 
0.25* 
1.12 
4.55 
2.01 
1.75 
0.03" 
1.78" 
1.25 
1.25 
0.26 
2.28* 
0.69* 
1.67 
2.43 
1.39" 
2.48* 
5.05* 
0.51 
0.61 
1.51* 
2.37 
0.23" 


1.20 
0.64* 
1.30* 
2.18 
1.41* 
0.70 
0.26 
0.47* 
3.80 
1.07* 
2.01* 


Price Rance 
1955— 1960 
2832—49'/2 
7 —25% 
27 Ve—44\/2 
107%/e—26% 
114%4—24'2 
10 —20% 
14 —24% 
9 —21% 
455e—69 

8 —16% 
205e—68 

13 —30% 
115¢—32'2 
5\V4—145% 
13%—37 2 
4\o—12% 
23Ve—49 

242—55'/2 
65e— 17% 


28% 
15% 


35e— 


26Ve 
8% 
5 
4\2 
13%. 
3% 
21% 
9%e 
9 
22 
Be 
16% 
4% 
17% 
7Ve 
1M 
8 
274 
18% 
10 
10’ 
7 
7 
46 
14% 
4% 
12% 
13 
11 


10% 
2% 
11% 


13¥%2- 


41% 
—34% 
9 Se 
—56 
—~193%%4 

16% 

12% 

30 

12% 

46\/2 

252 

16% 

74\%4 

272 

29'/2 

9%, 

30/2 

23 

23 

22 

53% 

43 

212 

28% 

26Ve 

16% 

75% 

21% 

15 
—20e 

43/2 

34 


19 
— 9% 
24% 
23% 


10¥ve—18'2 
17Ve—56% 
5V%4—145% 
3%e—14'/2 
24Ve—53'/2 
4\2—12% 
23%—49% 
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RAILROADS 


BUT WHAT 
IS NORMAL? 


Something is always happen- 
ing to throw Eastern railroad 
profits out of kilter. But was 
there ever a “normal” year 
when something didn’t? 


For THE East’s three biggest-volume 
railroads, there is always something 
to regret in the year’s first quarter— 
traditionally their hardest of the year. 
And 1960 was no exception. Thus as 
they renewed their April ritual again 
last month, reporting on first-quarter 
results, the presidents of all three 
roads did so with sad eyes. 

“We had hoped,” noted the Balti- 
more & Ohio's President Howard 
Simpson, “that this would be the best 
first quarter since 1957—a good begin- 
ning to the best over-all year since 
1956. That was the last normal year 
we had. Needless to say, we are some- 
what disappointed.” 

Setback Trio. Either of his confreres 
at the Pennsylvania or New York 
Central might have said the same. In 
the B&O’s case, the storms of March, 
drifting atop those of February, had 
literally snowed under first-quarter 
profits. “Of our $1.7-million loss,” 
observed Simpson, “fully $1.6 million 
was for special snow clearance.” Yet 
even a snowless, breakeven quarter 
would not have been much to crow 
about, for revenues had scored a 
healthy 6.8% advance. 

The Pennsy’s fate was no better. 
There, as President Allen Greenough 
reported last month, the deficit ran to 
$2.9 million. The most that could be 
said for it was that it was a good deal 
less than the $6.3 million the road had 
lost in 1959’s first quarter: And what 
seemed like a good quarter for the 
New York Central, which reported a 


CENTRAL’S GRANT: 


B&O’S SIMPSON: 


$3.3 million profit, was actually con- 
siderably less than that. As a railroad, 
the Central made no money. Instead 
it owed its solvent state to profitable 
hotel operations and revenues from its 
vigorous program of selling off sur- 
plus real estate. Meanwhile the Cen- 
tral is working off a large tax-loss 
carryforward of roughly $40 million, 
which may offset all federal income 
taxes for some years to come. 

Back to What? The first-quarter’s 
showing put a blight on prospects for 
the whole year. Nothing ahead, the 
eastern roads have entered a second 
quarter which can hardly be expected 
to match 1959’s, artificially swollen as 
it was by traffic in anticipation of the 
steel strike. As a result, 1960 does not 
look now like the long-deferred come- 
back year the Big Three eastern rail- 
roads have been looking for. Since all 
three roads depend on high traffic 
volume for their marginal profits, any- 
thing less than a year of husiness 
boom is hardly promising. Few busi- 
nessmen would vouch that 1960 will 
be that kind of year. 

So often repeated “bad” years raise 
a real question: what is “normal” for 
the big eastern railroads? Railroad 
men usually talk longingly about 1956 
as a sort of golden age they could get 
back to if only special circumstances 
did not intervene.. Yet hard eyes see 
1956 as a banner year the likes of 
which the big eastern roads may not 
soon see again. That year the B&O 
earned $10.85 per share, the Central 
$6.02, the Pennsy $3.16. 

Can the big eastern roads ever get 
back to such profitable times? An- 
swers the Pennsy’s Greenough: “It 
all depends on what happens to our 
passenger deficit, and especially the 
commuter operations.” The same di- 
agnosis could have been applied to 
either of the other big eastern roads. 
Last year, for example, the Pennsy’s 
passenger losses totaied $37.7 million, 
the Central’s $24.8 million, the B&O’s 
$20.8 million. For all except the B&O, 


et 


PENNSY’S GREENOUGH : 


off to the usual poor start 
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WAINTENANCE CREW AT WORK: 
eating up the savings 


these losses ate up most of the profits 
from freight hauling, and in B&O’s 
case they ate up 42.6% of it. 

Taking Steps. Something can, of 
course, be done about such losses— 
and has. The Central alone has 
brought its passenger deficit down 
from $52 million in 1957, a 52.5% cut. 
Says Finance Vice President Walter 
Grant: “Our improved showing in the 
first quarter mainly reflects further 
savings on passenger service.” But 
the more that is done, the less there 
remains to be done. 

All three roads are visibly more 
efficient than they were. Thus in 
1960’s first quarter, Central reduced 
its operating ratio (i.e., total costs as 
a percentage of revenues) to 82.9%, 
a 2.5 point decrease. More than 2 
points of it stemmed from cost savings 
in passenger service, the loss from 
which the Central hopes to cut below 
$20 million this year. 

Meanwhile, the Pennsy was trim- 
ming three full points off its operat- 
ing ratio, two of which came from a 
decrease in the vital transportation 
ratio (ie., direct costs of moving 
trains), where the passenger deficit 
shows up. The B&O, however, was 
not so fortunate. There, lower trans- 
portation costs were offset by higher 
maintenance outlays. 

Dim Prospects. It is not likely that 
any of these three roads will show 
year-to-year gains at least through 
July. After that, they should better 
last year’s late-summer Steel strike- 
induced deficits. Yet prospects for 
any sharp upturn in carloadings are 
dim, in spite of industry's plans for 
record capital expenditures this year. 
Observes Central’s Grant: “It’s my 
guess that most of such spending won't 
go into new plant, but into labor- 
saving machinery and equipment. 
One carload of that kind of thing may 
be as costly to the purchaser as a 
whole trainload of bricks and mortar. 
But it’s the bricks and mortar—the 
tonnages—which pay our overhead.” 
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Throughout the world, demand for copper continues 
to rise. The cause for this increasing demand is not 
hard to find: The revolution in electronics, tech- 
nological progress in many industrial fields, a rapidly 
rising population and steadily improving living 
standards have been chiefly responsible. The copper 
industry stands ready to. meet this growing demand 
with an ever-increasing productive capacity, thanks 
in part to Anaconda’s development of important 
copper deposits in Chile. 

Through the unique pipeline system shown above 
at Anaconda’s new El Salvador mine and concen- 
trator, the copper concentrate in slurry form flows 
down the western slopes of the Chilean Andes for 14 


OR 
UPPER 


for 


Industry’s Growing 


Needs 


pouring through 
Anaconda’s pipeline down 
the Chilean Andes 


miles to the Company’s railroad loading point at 
Llanta. There it is dewatered before being hauled to 
the Potrerillos smelter—the end result of three years 
of research, development, construction, and a 110- 
million-dollar investment. 

Despite all of the copper Anaconda has produced in 
the past, the Company’s ore reserves today are sub- 
stantially greater than ever before. In the future, 
Anaconda may be counted on to continue its mineral 
exploration—to continue developing, in its research 
laboratories, new applications for copper, brass and 
bronze—to continue meeting the growing needs of 
world industry for more and better products in the 
entire nonferrous metal field. 


AnaconnA 


SUBSIDIARIES OF ANACONDA MANUFACTURE: COPPER AND ALUMINUM ELECTRICAL 
WIRES AND CABLES, ALUMINUM FOIL, SHEET ROD AND BARS. STRUCTURALS, TUBING 
AND EXTRUDED SHAPES; COPPER, BRASS AND BRONZE SHEET. PLATE, TUBE, PIPE ROD 
FORGINGS AND EXTRUSIONS, FLEXIBLE METAL HOSE AND TUBING 








FOOD 


SLOW-RISING 
DOUGH 


It has taken Nabisco’s George 
Coppers more than ten years 
to produce a worthwhile re- 
turn on his giant expansion 
program, 


In any language, $189 million is a 
great deal of dough. But in finance 
as in baking, dough is supposed to 
rise. The trouble with George Cop- 
pers’ National Biscuit Co.,* which has 
plenty of both kinds of dough, is that 
it hasn’t had much luck in getting its 
financial cake to rise. Despite Cop- 
pers’ spending of a whopping $189 
million for expansion and moderniza- 
tion since 1947, Nabisco’s profits have 
been depressingly unyeasty. 

Nabisco managed easily to retain 
its title over United Biscuit and Sun- 
shine as the U.S.’ biggest baker of 
cookies, crackers and other specialty 
items (1959 sales: $429 million). 
But Chairman Coppers seemed un- 
able to do much for profits. In 1948 
Nabisco earned $21.3 million; by last 
year Coppers had boosted sales a solid 
$133 million, or 45%, but profits had 
crept ahead only by about 15% to 
$24.5 million ($3.57 a share). 

Last month, however, George Cop- 
pers finally had some good news for 
stockholders. He informed them that 
in 1960’s first quarter, Nabisco’s net 
had climbed 34% (to 99c a share) on 
a routine 10% increase in sales. Was 
Nabisco’s $189-million cake finally 
starting to rise? Certainly it was far 
yeastier than it had been for many a 
year. Since the first fiscal quarter is 
traditionally Nabisco’s poorest, the 
guessing on Wall Street was that the 
company was heading for a full year 
net of as high as $4.25 a share, far and 
away the best in its history. 

Automation Pays Its Way. There 
were indications, too, that Coppers’ 
expansion spending was playing a big 
role in the improved showing. The 
big, new bakery at Fair Lawn, NJ. 
was now operating in full swing and 
much of Coppers’ expensive auto- 
mated bakery equipment was finally 
earning its way. Explained Charles 
Webster, Nabisco’s financial vice pres- 
ident: “We never did expect to get 
our plant investment back right 
away. Besides, a lot of our new 
equipment was necessary just to ab- 


*National Biscuit Co. Traded NYSE. Re- 
cent price: 551%. Price range (1960): high, 
56; low, 4934. Dividend (1959): $2.30. Indi- 
cated 1960 payout: $2.40. Earnings per share 
(1959): $3.57. Total assets: $242 million. 
Ticker symbol: BI. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT’S COPPERS: 
thicker slices in ’60? 


sorb higher labor costs. Without it 
we would have really been in the 
soup.” 

Now that the investment was be- 
ginning to pay off, could Nabisco’s 
shareholders expect Coppers to cut 
them a thicker slice of the cake? In 
recent years they have not fared very 
well. Refusing to borrow, Nabisco 
paid for almost all of its expan- 
sion and modernization with retained 
earnings, increased the common divi- 
dend only from $2 a share to $2.40 
over the past ten years. With its 
corporate treasury bulging with $45.5 
million in cash, and with cash flow 
now running well ahead of expansion 
needs, Nabisco last month was in the 
best position to raise common divi- 
dends since its giant capital spending 
program first got under way back 
in 1947. 


COMMUNICATIONS 





STOCK, ANYONE? 


Mexico’s big telephone com- 
pany has found a curious so- 
lution to its money-raising 
problems. Upshot: its cus- 
tomers’ loss may well be in- 
vestors’ gain. 


IN POPULAR tradition Mexico has long 
been the “lotus land of siesta and 
fiesta.” More recently it has been ex- 
ercising some of its charms on some of 
Wall Street’s more alert minds as well 
as on artists and tourists. Reason: 
some leading Mexican stocks return 
yields that, to people accustomed to 
the 3% to 5% yields on US. shares, 
are rich fare indeed. Case in point: 


and Caribbean countries. 


Mexico’s midget equivalent of AT&T, 
Telefonos de Mexico,* whose stock, 
currently selling at around 85 pesos, 
yields 11.8%. 

Why so? Partly because in fast- 
developing Mexico capital is at a pre- 
mium and yields run high. But the 
situation also stems in part from the 
methods Telefonos has had to use to 
raise capital. Telefonos has required 
people who want telephones to buy 
its stock and bonds. Moreover, such 
anxious customers must buy these 
securities at par. Since most Mexicans 
think that the return on these Tele- 
fonos bonds (8% on par) and stock 
(10% on par) is pretty puny, tele- 
phone subscribers tend to sell their 
holdings for whatever they can get. 
The loss they regard as part of the 
price for getting a telephone. Thus 
these securities sell at well under par 
on the open market. 

Nevertheless, the prices of Telefonos 
securities have been rising steadily 
for some time now. Some Wall Street- 
ers suspect that they will go much 
higher still. From a low of 66 pesos 
back in 1958 the stock had moved up 
to around 85 pesos late last month. 
“More people are waking up to Tele- 
fonos’ growth potential,” says one 
Canyon follower of the situation, “and 
they have also been comparing its po- 
tential to that of such U.S. telephone 
companies as AT&T and General Tele- 
phone.” Strong language, but not at 
all rare these days. 

A Rara Avis. As far as growth po- 
tential is concerned, Telefonos is in 
an indisputably strong position. Even 
the newest tourist in Mexico knows 
that the private house with a tele- 
phone is the rare exception, and the 
demand for vastly increased telephone 
services is very strong. 

As another security analyst puts it: 
“Telefonos is a dream situation. It’s 
well managed. There’s a big demand 
for its services. It’s located in a coun- 
try free from the political upheavals 
that plague so many South American 
And it’s a 
company which enjoys harmonious re- 
lations with the government [Tele- 
fonos is Mexican-owned and man- 
aged ].” 

All this enthusiasm may, of course, 
prove excessive. Two things, never- 
theless, are certain. One is that if 
Mexico’s economy continues to grow, 
its telephone industry will be a prime 
beneficiary. The other is that Tele- 
fonos’ curious solution to its capital 
problems has made the company’s 
securities a good deal cheaper than 
they ordinarily would be. 


*Telefonos de Mexico. Traded over-the- 
counter. Recent price: 634. Price range 
(1960): high, 714; low, 65g. Dividend (1959) : 
80c. Indicated 1960 payout: 80c. Earnings per 
share (1959): 86c. 











MORE ENERGY... 
IN MORE FORMS... 


FOR AMERICA'S 
GROWING NEED 


Farm tractors running on LPGas? Yes! And highway and 
city buses, too! The “bottled gas’’ that cooks the farmer’s 
meals and heats his home is now becoming an 

engine fuel to reckon with. And Texas Eastern’s 

Little Big Inch products pipeline, a major 

transporter of LPGas, grows in importance! 


Need for all kinds of energy is zooming. 
And Texas Eastern plans far 

ahead as it diversifies in the field 

of energy supply and enlarges 

its role as Pipeliner of 

Energy to the Nation. 
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TIROS satellite orbiting towards ground station in Eastern United States. 


RCA-BUILT “TIROS” SATELLITE REPORTS 


WORLD'S WEATHER FROM OUTER SPACE 


As you read these lines, the most remarkable 
“weather reporter” the world has ever known 
hurtles around our globe many times a day, 
hundreds of miles up in outer space. 


The TIROS satellite is an orbiting television system. 
Its mission is to televise cloud formations within a belt 
several thousand miles wide around the earth and trans- 
mit a series of pictures back to special ground stations. 
Weather forecasters can then locate storms in the making 

. . to help make tomorrow’s weather forecast more 
accurate than ever. 


The success of experimental Project TIROS opens the 
door to a new era in weather forecasting—with benefits to 
people of all lands. This experiment may lead to advanced 
weather satellites which can provide weathermen with hour- 
by-hour reports of cloud cover prevailing over the entire 
world. Weather forecasts, based on these observations, may 
then give ample time to prepare for floods, hurricanes, 
tornadoes, typhoons and blizzards—time which can be used 
to minmize damage and save lives. 


Many extremely “sophisticated” techniques and de- 
vices were required to make Project TIROS a success— 
two lightweight satellite television cameras, an infra-red 


horizon-locating system, complex receiving and trans- 
mitting equipment, and a solar power supply that collects 
its energy from the sun itself. In addition to the design 
and development of the actual satellite, scientists and 
engineers at RCA’s “Space Center” were responsible 
for the development and construction of a vast array 
of equipment for the earth-based data processing and 
command stations. 


Project TIROS was sponsored by the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. The satellite pay- 
load and ground station equipment were developed and 
built by the Astro-Electronic Products Division of RCA, 
under the technical direction of the U. S. Army Signal 
Research and Development Laboratory. 


The same electronic skills which made possible the 
success of man’s most advanced weather satellite are em- 
bodied in all RCA products—RCA Victor black @ white 
and color television sets, radio and high-fidelity systems 
enjoyed in millions of American homes. 


THE MOST TRUSTED 
NAME IN ELECTRONICS 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 





NON-FERROUS METALS 


A BRASH DAVID 


Brash _ little Hydrometals, 

Inc., a David among Goliaths, 

is taking on the whole non- 
ferrous metals industry. 





“Wuat’s this?” inquired Fred M. 
Zeder II, handing a shiny chunk of 
metal to a metallurgist friend. 

An hour later the metallurgist was 
back, scratching his head. “That’s the 
damnedest stuff I’ve ever seen,” he 
complained. “I know it has a high 
zine content, but it doesn’t act like 
zine—too tough. It’s like nothing I’ve 
ever seen before.” 

Offbeat Enterprise. Little Hydro- 
metals, Inc.,* the company which 39- 
year-old Fred Zeder II, (rhymes with 
feeder), has headed since last August, 
is like nothing that Wall Street has 
seen recently either. But such is the 
excitement over Zeder’s new alloy of 
zine, copper, titanium, and chrome, 
which he calls Hydro-T-Metal, that 
The Street of late has been in a 
ferment over Hydrometals. Late in 
April, for example, while the Dow- 
Jones industrial average dropped 
from 630 to 600, Hydrometals zoomed 
from 20 to 30 on the American Stock 
Exchange in just ten days. 

This defiance of the averages is, in 
a way, typical of Fred Zeder’s ag- 
gressive little company. With only 
$3.1 million in total assets, and less 
than $600,000 in working capital at 
the 1959 year-end, Hydrometals, like 
some latter-day David, is boldly as- 
saulting the Goliaths of the copper, 
brass, aluminum, and stainless steel 
industries. 

At first glance, this assault might 
seem simply foolhardy. Before Fred 
Zeder, then a director, formed a group 
of 17 investors to buy a controlling 
interest in it last August, Hydrometals 
had had three straight deficit years. 
It was in the red again for all of 1959, 
its zinc mines were shut down by lack 
of demand and, although the com- 
pany’s Illinois Zinc subsidiary was still 
a leading factor in rolled zinc, the mar- 
ket for its product had virtually dis- 
appeared under the impact of alumi- 
num and other newer, more versatile 
metals. By 1959 industry output 
totaled barely 33,000 tons. 

Faith, Hope ... Yet Fred Zeder was 
confident from talking with metal- 
lurgists and engineers that he could 
revitalize his market with T-Metal. 
His confidence sprang from the basic 


*Hydrometals, Inc. Traded American Stock 
ae. Recent price: 2834. ce range 
(1960): high, 3134; low, 1844. Dividend (1959) : 
none. Indicated 1960 payout: none. a 

r share (1959): d46c. Total assets: 1 
million. Ticker symbol: HYD. 
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HYDRO-T-METAL COIL MOVES TO FINISHING MILL: 
for a super-abundant, dirt-cheap metal, thousands of new uses 


economics of non-ferrous metals. 
Compared to its major competitors, 
zine is both super-abundant and dirt 
cheap. And T-Metal is 97%, zinc. 

“See this screw shell?” Zeder is 
likely to greet visitors, holding up an 
ordinary lamp socket into which light 
bulbs are screwed. “One thousand of 
these fabricated from rolled brass 
cost $6.86. The same thousand made 
from T-Metal cost just $4.18, a saving 
of 39%. And we can effect the same 
sort of savings, or even greater, 
against copper, stainless steel, and 
even aluminum in some applications.” 
Indeed, enthusiast Fred Zeder’s list 
of possible T-Metal uses is endless, 
ranging from aerosol dispensers to 
washers. One prospective automotive 
application alone, he says, could run 
to 75 million pounds a year. 

Besides its low cost, T-Metal has 
another advantage: its versatility. 
Hitherto, zinc-copper alloys have al- 
ways suffered from “creep”; they ex- 
panded greatly at high temperatures, 
contracted at low ones, and often 
ruptured. T-Metal, however, is com- 
pletely creep-resistant. “Imagine a 
cord of wood about three feet long 


HYDROMETALS’ ZEDER: 
man with an alloy 


with the logs sliding back and forth,” 
says Zeder. “The elements we add to 
zinc bind the bundle together.” In 
addition, Zeder claims that T-Metal 
can be rolled, extruded, machined, 
and handled in a greater variety of 
ways than any of its competitors 

.. . And Profits. Clearly a company 
with Hydrometals’ limited financial 
and productive capacity could not af- 
ford to sink millions in new plant to 
turn out its metal. So Zeder quickly 
swung a deal with American Zinc, 
Lead & Smelting under which the 
latter is casting eight-ton T-Metal 
ingots at its Monsanto (Ill.) mill, then 
shipping them just a few miles to the 
huge extrusion presses of the Dow 
Metal Products Co., where the metal 
is rolled and cut into sheets. Thus 
Zeder has upped his potential T-Metal 
capacity to 500 million pounds a yea) 
without :investing in new plant 

In the process, Zeder got yet more 
So enthusiastic was American Zinc’s 
President Howard Young about T- 
Metal’s potential that he bought a 
half interest in Hydrometals’ shut- 
down zinc mines to produce more 
zinc for the project. A $100,000-a- 
year housekeeping bill was thus con- 
verted to a capital gain. “And,” says 
Zeder, “we expect this 
show earnings in 1960.” 

Just how much black ink Hydro- 
metals will show, however, Zeder him- 
self is uncertain. Says he: “I could 
show you profits tomorrow if I wanted 
to run this show out of my hat and 
cut back our research and market 
development. But I won’t. We have a 
head start of perhaps two years in a 
fabulous new market, and since the 
only thing we'll ultimately have to 
sell is knowhow, I intend to plow back 
whatever is necessary to stay ahead.” 
Despite the high cost of research, 
however, Zeder firmly expects to 
show some sort of profit in 1960. 

New Markets. “This metal,” says the 
effervescent Zeder, “is finding ap- 


venture to 
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PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


—you think of 


“>, dependable rail service 


NY 


when selecting 
a plant site 


As you know, many things must be considered when 
choosing a suitable site for any industrial or commer- 


cial purpose. 
But we can’t get away from the fact that dependable rail 


service is essential for handling incoming and outgoing 
freight of any description. 


In the western territory served by Union Pacific you're 
certain to find a site that meets all your requirements, 
especially excellent transportation facilities. 


We suggest that you talk it over with a nearby U.P. rep- 
resentative or get in touch with our headquarters in 
Omaha. We'll be most happy to be of service. 
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| plications we hadn’t even dreamed of. 
| It’s cutting into galvanized steel for 


roofing, for example, even though 


| galvanized is cheaper, because of its 


greater durability. Now there’s a 
market for you—6 billion pounds a 
year!” 

Moreover, European markets have 
displayed a more than lively in- 
terest in T-Metal. Explains Zeder: 
“Europe has always used far more 
zinc than we, especially for roofing. 
Belgium alone fabricates more in a 


| year than the entire U.S.” To invade 


these tempting markets, Zeder flew 


| abroad last March, signed an agree- 
| ment with a big Belgian industrial 


complex. Terms of the deal: The 


| Belgian partner to supply all the 


capital for their joint venture, Hydro- 
metals only its knowhow. 

Just how high can Hydrometals fly? 
Pretty high, to hear Fred Zeder him- 


| self tell it. “If production just reached 
| our present capacity of 500 million 


pounds,” says he with a big grin, “we 
would be netting $38.9 million a year.” 
Adds he with a smile: “I've got the 
hungriest bunch of employees you 
ever saw!” 


AIRCRAFT 


BACK TO THE 
DRAWING BOARD 


In one year, Fairchild Engine 
saw most of six years’ profits 
go down the drain. 


SHERMAN M. Fairchild was nothing if 
not frank last month about the seri- 
ousness of the situation at his Fair- 


| child Engine & Airplane Corp.* “I 
| have,” admitted he, “nothing definite 


to be optimistic about.” 

The millionaire-inventor-industri- 
alist (he also heads Fairchild Camera 
and is reputedly the largest single 
stockholder of IBM) was scarcely ex- 
aggerating. After a whopping loss of 


| $5.74 a common share in 1958 wiped 


out almost half of the company’s capi- 
tal, Fairchild barely climbed back into 
the black last year with a 50c a share 


| profit. “We've got our own problems,” 


said he, “on top of an industry with 
problems.” 
Disaster after disaster had rolled 


| over Fairchild. After the Air Force 
| washed out contracts for Fairchild’s 


J-83 engine, the company had to close 
down its big engine plant at Deer 
Park, N.Y., sell it at a considerable 


*Fairchild Engine & ot Bes ne Corp. Traded 
— Recent price: ice range (1960) 
igh, 945; low 64. Dividend (1959): none 
Indicated, ew payout: None. Earnings per 
La (195 50c. Total assets: $43.5 million 
Ticker os ol: FEN. 
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FAIRCHILD’S FAIRCHILD: 
a lot of hard work ahead 


loss. A month after 
cellation, Fairchild lost the contract 
from its Goose missile. 

Cruelest Blow. But the cruelest blow 
to Fairchild’s hopes came with the 
bogging down of its F-27 commercial 
airliner. Designed to replace the/aging 
DC-3’s on feeder airlines, the F-27 


cost some $34 million ($11.20 a Fair- 


child share) to develop. But the pro- 
spective customers found that they 
couldn’t get the credit they needed to 
buy the planes. So far in 1960, the 
company had not received a single 
new order on top of the 71 it had on 
its books last year and was still many 
millions of dollars away from break- 
ing even on the program. The F-27, 
says President James H. Carmichael, 
“remains a disappointment and a 
problem.” 

Still doing subcontracting on Boe- 
ing’s B-52 bombers and running sev- 
eral classified missile contracts, Fair- 
child was far from being out of 
business. But at best the company 
was just dragging along. For the first 
quarter of 1960, Fairchild and Car- 
michael reported a deficit of $362,000 
and a rate of production that would 
drop the company’s volume below the 
$100-million level for 
since Korea. 

It all seemed a 
showing for a company that had pro- 
duced $1 billion worth of Flying 
Boxcar planes for the military in 
the years between 1948 and 1955. 
In the six years it was riding high 
Fairchild had produced combined 
earnings of $6.75. Just about all of 
that had been wiped out in the one 
bad year of 1958. Now Founder Fair- 
child had to start again almost from 
scratch. Sighed he last month: “We’ve 
got a lot of hard work to do to rebuild 
this company.” 
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you need them! 


Weber Label Printing Machine produces product identifi- 
cation or content labels when, where and as they are 


required. C 


No matter what volume or assort- 
ment of labels you use—shipping, 
product identification, carton con- 
tent, box end, etc. — a portable 
Weber Label Printing Machine in 
your office or plant saves money, 
time and effort. Compact, type- 
writer size— this fully automatic 
machine prints, counis, cuts to the 
size desired, and stacks labels at the 
rate of 105 per minute. 


With a Weber Label Printer you no 
longer need to buy, store and inven- 
tory large quantities of labels. It 
enables you to print your own as 
you need them. You get control and 


Weber 


MARKING SYSTEMS 


Sales and Service in 
all principal cities 


->$ts, eliminates label inventory problems! 


complete flexibility—print shipping 
labels one minute, product identi- 
fication or packing slips the next. 
The Weber Label Printer can be ad- 
justed in seconds to satisfy all your 
requirements for different sizes and 
varieties of labels for use in ship- 
ping, production, packing, inspec- 
tion or for other departments. 
Prints from either a stencil or rub- 
ber mat on practically any roll 
stock—gummed, ungummed, linen 
or pressure sensitive. For more de- 
tailed information on the various 
Weber Label Printers, mail the 


coupon below. a 


4 
| redure 


WEBER MARKING SYSTEMS, INC. | ma 
Dept. SIE | 
Weber Industrial Park 

Mount Prospect, Hlinois 


rol Et 
tt J 
a 


&. 


Please send me complete data on Weber 
Printing Machines 


Company 
Individual 
Position 


Address 


Be coe ee ee ee 


City Zone State 
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Refining crude oil in a petroleum plant 
calls for extremely high temperatures, 
precisely controlled. Eagle-Picher 
supplies a complete line of industrial 
insulations including pipe coverings, 
blankets, felts, precision-finished 
blocks, cements and protective coat- 
ings to achieve maximum thermal con- 
trol from sub-zero to 2,300 F. 


EAGLE-PICHER 
Manufacturers Manufacturer 




















Frits, the basic material of porcelain enamel, are among Eagle-Picher 
products. Because of resistance to abrasion, chemicals, moisture, dust, heat, 
cold, weather and wear, porcelain enamel continues to widen its already 
broad scope of application. You will find it not only on customary appliances 
and utensils but also protecting a long list of less obvious products such as 
brake drums, escalator risers and jet engine liners. 


“Phenopreg” plastic impregnated materials and parts span the field from 
bow and arrow shafts to the nose cones of guided missiles. Applications of 
these Eagle-Picher plastic impregnates include such varied items as fishing 
rods, printed circuit panels for radio and television sets, small boat hulls, 
grinding wheel reinforcements and aircraft wiring, ducts and housings. 
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Eagle-Picher is by growth, structure and 
intent a ““manufacturer’s manufacturer.” 
It is versatile, competent and flexible. The 
Company’s importance to the economy 
depends upon the uses to which other 
manufacturers put its products. 


“Strength through planned diversifica- 
tion” is no mere catch phrase. It is a 
carefully considered philosophy. 


And it is an essential part of Eagle-Picher’s 
continuing efforts to bring greater bene- 
fits to a broader cross-section of leading 
manufacturers. 


diversification! 


Zinc galvanizing forms an effective barrier to rust and 
finds extensive use on farm and highway, in the factory 
and around the home. Eagle-Picher is engaged in 
mining and smelting and is a prime source of zinc 


Ser eectiatimens seebaie alain madaiinats Rubber floor mats are among the many products supplied to 
ae. 99 P : the automotive industry. Other typical molded and extruded 
Y yp 

rubber parts include engine mounts, weather strips, tubing 
and accelerator and brake pedal pads. Eagle-Picher also 
Increased use of electrical equipment calls for auto- has the world’s first fully-automated rubber molding opera- 
motive batteries with greater capacity and longer tion. In this versatile operation, up to 200,000 miniature 
: an yr t hi turned out. Th ts, with 

more dependable life. Sharing in the research that ports © dey per machine are fumed ov ee eee 


noel ’ : plus or minus tolerances of 0.002 of an inch, include such 
produces such batteries is Eagle-Picher, a major pro- items as detonator plugs, washers, tack bumpers and shock 


ducer of better lead oxides for storage batteries. absorber seals. 


ww 


SINCE 1843 THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES: CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 
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A new source of energy, steam from ,; 
natural geysers, is being harnessed at | 
a 12,500 kilowatt electric plant novii * 
of San Francisco. 


PG: IE- 
54th ANNUAL REPORT-I9S5S9 


Excerpts from 1959 Annual Report 


The year 1959 brought to a close a 
decade of exceptionaFgrowth and pros- 
perity in the area served by our Com- 
pany. The surge in population, the 
expansion and diversification of indus- 
try and the mechanization of agricul- 
ture all combined to increase demands 
for electricity and gas which required 
an expenditure for plant and facilities 
over this ten-year period of $1.7 billion. 

Today our Company is the Nation’s 
largest gas and electric operating 
utility from the standpoint of assets, 
which now total about $2.4 billion. Ten 
years ago the Company had 2,259,000 
customers; today it has 3,568,000. Only 
six other corporations have more 
stockholders. 


« > 


Perhaps in no other year in the 
Company’s history did climatic con- 
ditions have such a material impact on 
its operations. The net result was to 
distort our normal sales patterns, in- 
crease expenses, and reduce earnings 
somewhat from normal expectations. 

1959 was a dry year, which reduced 
our hydro-electric generation, requir- 
ing us to make up that deficiency in our 
steam-electric plants, with consequent 
increases in fuel costs. On the other 


hand, sales of electricity for agricul- 
tural pumping were greatly stimulated 
by the lack of precipitation. It was 
also a warm year, which materially 
reduced gas sales for space heating 
with an associated loss of many mil- 
lions of dollars in revenues. 


Expenditures for construction, 
amounting to $159 million in 1959, 
were well below the levels of the two 
preceding years, but nevertheless 
amounted to over half a million dollars 
each working day. No new capacity 
was added to our electric generating 
resources in 1959, due to completion 
in the previous year of two steam units 
and of a large hydro construction pro- 
gram. The next major increments to 
our electric generating rescurces will 
be two 325,000 kilowatt steam units at 
our Pittsburg Power Plant, one of 
which will be placed in operation in 
1960 and the other in 1961. 

The Company is continuing its 
activity in the nuclear power field. It 
plans to start construction this year 
on a 60,000 kilowatt nuclear plant to 
be located in the northwestern part of 
its system, near Eureka. 


Of immense importance to our cus- 
tomers, and to the future growth and 
development of our service area, is an 
adequate supply of natural gas. To 
this end we have been working dili- 
gently for a period of more than three 
years on a project to transport natural 
gas from the Province of Alberta in 
Canada to the California market. The 
project has been the subject of a suc- 
cession of hearings before govern- 
mental agencies in both countries, and 
it is hoped that all necessary authori- 
zations will be obtained soon so that 
construction can get under way by the 
middle of this year. Few undertakings 
have exceeded this in long-range sig- 
nificance to the Company and its 
customers. 


o > 


Summing up, we believe the past 
year was one of real accomplishment 
and that the Company now stands on 
the threshold of another great period 
of growth and development. It is a 
source of satisfaction to your manage- 
ment, as it must be to stockholders, 
that the Company enters the decade of 
the Sixties with greater financial 
strength than at any time in its history. 


FOR THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Bez Aan. 


Chairman of the Board 


Vsbatet Sr, 


President 


PACIFIC GAS and ELECTRIC COMPANY 


245 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 6G, CALIFORNIA 


For more information on this dynamic company write K. C. Christensen, Vice President and Treasurer 
245 Market St., San Francisco 6, for P.G.&E’s 1959 Annual Report. 
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OIL 


END OF A DREAM 


The law of the market last 

month dealt a fatal blow to 

Union Oil's promising shale 
oil program. 


For investors and oilmen alike, shale 


oil has been the stuff of which dreams | 


are made. Locked in solid rock, 
those countless billions of barrels of 
oil would make the fortune of any 
company which could economically 
set them free. The very possibility 
at times was enough to set investors 
to bidding the stocks of potential 
shale oil producers to gusher-high 
levels. 

Risks & Rewards. One man who ap- 
proached this dream with his eyes 
wide open was Chairman Reese H. 
Taylor of the Union Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia.* Taylor knew the risks of 
shale oil, but he also knew what its 
rewards could be for Union. In car- 
crazy California, Union had all the 
customers it needed for its gasoline. 
But it had only half enough crude oil 
to supply its refineries. If oil from shale 
could fill that gap, Reese Taylor and 


Union would strike a profitably happy | 


gusher of profit. 

So Taylor quite literally moved the 
earth to unlock its shale oil. Out on 
the cliffs of Colorado, Union took out 
crushed shale, burned it in a retort to 
reduce it to ash and oil, thus making it 
possible to eventually move it to Cali- 
fornia. The spur: if the process could 


*Union Oil = California. Traded NYSE. Re- 
cent price: Price ; (1960): high, 
4354; low, 3344 b; Dividend | : $1 plus stock. 
In icated 1960 payout: wi stock. Earn 

per share (1959): * $3535. Total assets: 
$7 2 million. Ticker comnbel: UP. 


UNION OIL’S TAYLOR: 
good process, poor market 
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Will the flare-up 
in natural gas 
keep on ballooning? 


What kind of revolutionary new gas 
appliances are coming from gas in- 
dustry research? Will new industrial 
uses of gas as a cutting tool keep 
natural gas up front among growth 
stocks? 


In the May issue of THE EXCHANGE 
Magazine, W. M. Elmer, president 
of Texas Gas Transmission Corp., 
gives you his view of the growth and 
potential for natural gas. He exam- 
ines some of industry’s 25,000 uses 
for gas—and the more than 500,000 
gas compounds, from which come 
more than 25% of all chemicals. 
Don’t miss ‘‘Natural Gas—A 
Growth Industry.” 


Record Common Dividends 
$2,409,257,760 is the staggering total 
of cash dividends disbursed during 
the three months ended March 31 to 


owners of common stocks listed on 
the “Big Board.” 


e@ Which of the 25 industrial groups 
made higher first-quarter gains? 
Which declined? Are your hold- 
ings among the three groups that 
accounted for the lion’s share of 
the payments? 


The world’s most exclusive club 


Five new members were admitted to 
the Big Board Billionaires Club last 
year. These are companies whose 
sales or revenues were over a billion 
dollars. Since two were dropped, two 
readmitted, the total is now 51. 


Re, 
EXCHANGE 


You'll find their names and records, 
plus a fascinating table, in ‘‘51 Bil- 
lionaires.”” 


Can you get in “under the wire’’ 
on ex-dividends? 


How long before the record date are 
stocks traded ex-dividend? Learn 
what behind-the-scenes work must 
go on for you to become a stock- 
holder of record. “XD” in the May 
issue Of THE EXCHANGE Magazine 
gives you the facts. 


How’s your “‘Big Board”’ 
shorthand? 


@ PET, OAT, HAT—how are ticker 
symbols selected? 


e Why does GSW stand for Great 
Western Sugar? X=U.S. Steel? 


You'll get the fascinating picture 
from “Financial Shorthand” in THE 
EXCHANGE Magazine’s May issue. 


Vital information you 
can’t buy on newsstands. 


THE EXCHANGE Magazine cannot be 
purchased on any newsstand. But 
if you would like to be “‘in the know” 
on all the fascinating information in 
the May issue—and keep abreast 
during the year ahead—mail the 
l-year subscription coupon below. 
For just $1.50 you will receive 12 
monthly issues of THE EXCHANGE 
Magazine. Get your May copy 
promptly. Subscribe today. 


THE EXCHANGE Magazine, Dept. 7 
11 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
Enclosed is $1.50 (check, cash, money order 


Please send me the next 12 issues of THE EXCHANGE 
Magazine. 
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Highlights of Progress in 


THE CENTER OF 


A 


INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


Here are highlights from the 1959 annual report of Ohio Edison 
Company and its subsidiary, Pennsylvania Power Company, on a 


consolidated basis: 


Earnings per Common Share ...... $ 

Operating Revenue . pid $ 1 

Kilowatt-Hours of Electricity Sold 

Electric Customers Served . 

Operating Expenses 

Provision for Taxes . pee nig Pak 

Net Income, after Preferred Dividends. 

Expenditures for Property Additions and 
Improvements . ergs Nee outa 

New Generating Capacity Added (kilowatts) 


3.96 
50,798,000 


8,303,000,000 


665,220 
77,429,000 
39,142,000 
25,287,000 


56,119,300 
170,000 


During the year Ohio Edison placed in service the first of four 170,000- 
kilowati: steam-electric generating units at a new power plant located 
at Stratton, Ohio, on the Ohio River. Units 2, 3 and 4 are scheduled to 
go into operation in the summers of 1960, 1961 and 1962, respectively. 

In 1959 fourteen nationally known industrial concerns announced 
their intentions to build new plants or make additions to existing 
plants in the territory. Each involves expenditures of $1,000,000 or 
more for construction and equipment. The total for the five-year 
period, 1955-1959, amounts to 77 and involves estimated expenditures 


of $709,000,000. 


For a copy of the annual report write 
L. I. Wells, Secretary of the Company. 


Ohio Edison Co. 


General Offices « Akron 8, Ohio 


| change shale’s status. 


SHALE OIL FACILITIES: 


ready for an emergency 


be made economically feasible, Union’s 
shale deposit held enough oil to give it 
eight times its present reserves of 
crude oil. 

Proven, But Closed. Last month, how- 
ever, Union reluctantly announced 
that it was giving up on its brave 
dream, and dismantling its experi- 
mental retort. It was not the process 
that had failed, noted Arthur C. 
Stewart, Union’s senior vice presi- 
dent. As he was quick to observe: 
“Union’s plant demonstrated the effi- 
ciency of the company’s patented re- 
torting process by extracting as much 
as 26 gallons of oil from a ton of 
shale.” 

But Union’s situation had been hit 
by two influences beyond its control. 
For one thing, the price of regular 
crude oil had been dropping because 
of the world-wide overcapacity pres- 
ently bedeviling the industry. For 
another, shale oilmen had never been 
able to qualify for the depletion al- 
lowance allowed more conventional 
oil production. Since shale was vir- 
tually unknown when the depletion 
laws were written, shale itself is en- 
titled only to the 15% miner’s al- 
lowance, rather than oil’s 27%%. 
Between the two, Taylor finally con- 
cluded, shale was licked if it tried to 
compete with the lower costs of con- 
ventional oil. 

As Union’s Stewart now sees it, 
only a full-scale change in oil eoo- 
nomics or a national emergency could 
If either of 
these things happens, he observes, 


| “Union will be in a position to move 
| into commercial oil shale operations 


immediately.” But in the meantime 
the inflexible laws of economics put a 
quietus to what had been a brave 
dream, 
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Marquette A significant page from our 1959 annual report points out 
that the building of further unneeded cement production capacity 


r eports could adversely affect the industry in the years ahead. 


Marquette Cement 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ewe 
ON ye tn 


a 


RM 
sar” a cal a See TR I PR Wit tee ies 
Executive offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ili 


One of America’s major cement producers 


If you wish more facts about Marquette, we 

will be pleased to send you a copy of our annual 
report for the year ended December 31, 1959. 
Write to Director of Public Relations. 


! 
Operating ten cement producing plants in Illinois, lowa, Ohio, Missouri, Tennessee, Mississippi, Georgia and Wisconsin. py apenas ll 
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Meer Farmer Herbert Werstler. 
He grossed more than $20,000 in 
1959. He’s typical of the new-type 
farmer in Michigan — young, alert, 
sharp with figures. 

As farming reaches new levels of 
efficiency, capital needs increase. 
Those who don't measure up sell 
out and are replaced by others like 
Herb Werstler . . . farmers who 
have purchasing power undreamed 
of only a few years ago. 

Michigan farmers now have a 
yearly spendable income of $950, 
600,000 — making Michigan “top 
third” in farm income among all 
50 states. 

You can reach these “top third” 
Michigan farmers most effectively 
with MICHIGAN FARMER, where ar- 
ticles are edited for their own crops, 
their own soil, their own state. 
Michigan farmers prefer their own 
state farm paper 2 to 1 over any 
other farm publication. 

Your ads in MICHIGAN FARMER 
have the support of local editing. 
Want proof? Send for free folder. 


Michigan Farmer 


EAST LANSING, MICHIGAN 


RELATED 
TATE FARM 


em 


Fa 
=, 


STRAIGHT-LINE ADVERTISING available also in 


THE OHIO FARMER © PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 
THE INDIANA FARMER ® THE KENTUCKY FARMER 
THE TENNESSEE FARMER & HOMEMAKER 
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FE CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER 
3 NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY PRECEDING PERIODS 


ts CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


DESIGNED BY PICKS. N Y¥ 


Map shows condition in 87 U.S. business areas, each of which is an economic unit where 
changes depend on the same key factors. Shaded areas reflect decline or improvement for a 
two-month period ending the last week of March. 


THE TOP TEN CITIES Percentage Gain ZONE INDEXES 


Over Last Year 





Percentage gain from 


BEST PERFORMANCE corresponding months last year _ 


WORST PERFORMANCE 





Wichita, Kans Fes 
(12) —5% Z 
| Boise, Idaho —3 + 5% 
Peoria, {il —3 +6 
Ft Smith, Ark (5) —2 +12 

El Paso, Tex (3) —2 +3 | 
Montgomery, Ala —2 
Roanoke, Va —2 
~ Kansas City, Mo 

(2) 


Cheyenne, Wyo +13% 
Phoenix, Ariz +11 | 
New York, NY (2) +-11 
Reno, Nev (3) + 9 
Detroit, Mich (3) + 9 
Charleston, 
WVirginia + 8 
Wilmington, Del 
(4) 


MARCH APRIL 


New England 7%| +3% 
Middle Atlantic 
Midwest 

South 

North Central +2 
South Central + 1 


—2 Mountain 
Washington, DC —1 Pacific 
Los Angeles, Calif —1 


| 
| 


Albany, Ga (2) + 
Houston, Tex + 
| Pittsburgh, Pa + 


+3 
+ 2 


|Number in parentheses indicates how many 
months city has been continuously in column 





NATIONAL INDEX 





NEXT ISSUE: 


The Air Force and the Economy. A key element in U. S. military planning, 
the Air Force has become a $68 billion business—but a troub'ed one. For a 
searching look at this huge organization, its management and the problems it 
is wrestling with today, read Forses next issue. 


Forses, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 

Please send me Fores for the period checked: 
(10 1 Year $7.50 [) 2 Years $12.00 [) 3 Years $15.00 
(C0 Enclosed is remittance of $... C 1 will pay when billed 


F-1198 


Single copy 50c 
Pan American and Foreign $4 a year additional 
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BREWERS 
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THE SUDSIEST 
BREW 


Washington’s little Olympia 
Brewing has distinction be- 
yond size: eighteenth among 
U.S. brewers in barrel sales, 
first in profitability. 


PE SEM SESS? : 
re 


a555 


9 Ee 


“Ir’s THE water!” It is with that 
jaunty slogan that Brewer Adolph D. 
Schmidt Jr. promotes the virtues of 
his regional brew. It is Olympia 
beer, sole product of Schmidt’s Olym- 
pia Brewing Co., a small company 
which markets its products solely in 
states west of the Rockies. Yet small 
as Olympia is, there is nothing watery 
about its profits, as became evident 
last month when Schmidt reported on 
Olympia’s 1959 results. They were as 
tall and sudsy as the head on one of 
Olympia’s own brews. 

Little Olympia (1960 sales: $54.6 
million) ranks no better than 18th 
among U.S. brewers in terms of bar- 
rel sales. In profitability, however, 
it is second to none. The 5.7 cents 
Schmidt nets on every sales dollar is 
almost a penny more than that shown 
by the most profitable large US. 
brewer, St. Louis’ Falstaff Brewing 
Co. What's more, the $5.87 a share 
Olympia earned last year worked out 
to a foaming 19% return on equity 
—a good return in any business. 

There is a simple explanation for 
Olympia’s heady profit showing. 
Long ago Adolph Schmidt decided to 
remain a big fish in a small but grow- 
ing pond, rather than risk possible 
extermination in costly competition 
with established national brands. “We 
haven’t gone into a new market in F 


A Dividend In 
Every Bottle 


Rapid growth in popularity of this 

rare Bourbon confirms your good fortune 
when you enjoy the dividends in its 

smooth flavor and characteristic light body. 


Straight Bourbon Whiskey * 90 Proof \~ BOURBON 
THE AMERICAN DISTILLING CO., INC. | <<: te = 


New York, N. Y. + Pekin, Ill. - Sausalito, Calif. S sis ne cores 


“ 





almost 15 years,” recalls Schmidt. 4 
But the niche Olympia has carved 
out amongst the thirsty quaffers of 
the booming West Coast has trebled 
sales in the last decade, doubled 
profits. 
One big dividend on Schmidt's 
modest strategy is notably lower pro- 
motional costs. Unlike the nationally 


known brews, Olympia can hew to 
less costly local advertising media. 
Another is that Olympia’s output can 
be thriftily concentrated in a single 
plant at Olympia (Wash.). Concludes 
Schmidt: “That probably means we 
have a more efficient operation than 
any brewer could have who has 
half a dozen scattered plants.” 

Even Olympia’s own small pond, 
however, is something no _ other 
brewer could sneeze at. Growing at 
well above the national rete, it has 
supported four consecutive dividend 
increases in the past four years. 
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Basic energy... liquids, gases 
or steam ... whatever the form, 
industry demands extremely ac- 
curate control for modern auto- 
mation technology. 


For three quarters of a century 
Fisher’s policy of ‘‘a step ahead” 
of current requirements has 
been responsible for the univer- 
sal acceptance of Fisher pressure 
and liquid level controls by en- 
gineers in every field of industry. 


FISHER GOVERNOR COMPANY 


Marshalltewn, lowa 
Plants in Conade, Argentine, Englond, Australia 





American Viscose Corporation 
Reports Good Year! 


The net earnings of come Viscose Corporation 
and its equity in those of 50 per cent owned 
companies in 1959 were $5.18 per share compared 
with $2.83 per share in 1958. 


Earnings from American Viscose’s own operations 
were $15.2 million ar $2.98 per share, over double 
the 1958 earnings of $6.9 million ($1. 36 per share). 
Both years include a Chemstrand dividend equal, 
after taxes, to $.45 per share. Sales increased about 
ten per cent, from $217 million in 1958 to $240 
million. 


PRODUCTS IN STRONG DEMAND _ Ti 
corporation sold the greatest volume 
B of cellophane in its history. Larger 


quantities of rayon and acetate fibers 
and yarns were shipped to the textile 
industry. Tires with Tyrex yarn and 
cord are again standard equipment 
on 1960 model automobiles. 
AVRON MAKES DEBUT _ ayron, a high 
strength rayon staple, is considered 
8 a most significant development in the 
SHE apparel field because of its superior 
r \ drape, affinity for color, increased 
tensile strength and soft, luxurious 
71 hand. The most versatile fiber to 


date: it blends with all man-made or 
natural fibers. 


COTRON RINGS UP SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


—Cotron fabrics, which are blends of 
cotton and Avisco rayon fibers, com- 
pleted their first full year on the 
market. They have been enthusiasti- 
cally received in the trade for men’s, 
women’s and children’s apparel plus 
home furnishings. 


Business was equally good in sales and earnings for 
companies in which American Viscose has a 50 per 
cent ownership. The Chemstrand Corporation con- 
tinued its outstanding growth. Earnings were $24.1 
million —about 30 per cent greater than in 1958. 
Sales were $197 million, up from $173 million. 
Ketchikan Pulp Company made significant gains. 
Its earnings were $3.1 million, two and one-half 
times the previous year. Sales amounted to $28.8 
million, compared with $21.9 million for 1958. 


INDUSTRIAL USES OF FIBER ZOOMING 
— Yarns and fibers for industrial pur- 
poses doubled in sales during the 
year. Their future is bright. Espe- 
cially engineered fibers for non-woven 
fabrics have strongly penetrated the 
industrial filter and surgical prod- 
ucts markets. 


DIVERSIFICATION AND EXPANSION 


CONTINUE — AviSun Corporation 


was organized in a fifty per cent 
association with Sun Oil Company 
for research, production and sales in 
petrochemical products. Expansion and 
diversification, whenever opportuni- 
ties present themselves, will continue. 


DIVIDENDS PAID DURING 1959 _ During 
the year, American Viscose paid divi- 
dends of $7.6 million. The dividend 
was doubled in the 3rd and 4th quar- 
ters over that paid in the first half. 
At December 31, 1959, there were 
5,118,434 shares outstanding, owned 
by approximately 26,200 shareowners. 





LOOK TO AVISCO’ FOR NEW IDEAS 


Fibers and Packaging Films 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania « New York 1, New York 





Associated Companies (50% owned): 


Here is how 1959 shaped up in comparison with 1958: 
1959 1958 
$239,800,000 $217,000,000 
15,200 ,000(a) 6,900 000\a 


Net Sales 
Net Earnings 


Per Share 
Net Earnings 2: 
Dividends Paid 1. 


Equity in Chemstrand and Ketchikan 
Net Earnings $ 13,600,000 
Per American Viscose Share 2.65 


Combined Earnings of American Viscose and equity 
in earnings of Chemstrand and Ketchikan $5.18 


(a) Inctudes Ch 





dividend to $2,305,000 or $.45 per share after income taxes. 








Chemstrand Corp.* Ketchikan Pulp Co.* AviSun Corp. 
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*Tyrex is the collective trademark of Tyrex Inc. for tire yarn and cord. 
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The FORBES index 











1. How much are we producing? (FRB producti 


Selid line is computed weekly and monthly, gives equal weight to 
five factors: 





index) 





. How many people are rking? (BLS 
ment) 





. How i f 
in manvtacture) 


Factors 4 ond 5 cre adjusted 
= 100), fectors 1, 4 and 5 for 
Plotted line is a 
agree with the revised 
based on tentative figures for 
to later revision. 


+ 














March April 


Production 
Employment 


157.0 
117.5 
100.8 
132.1 
157.7 
133.0 


162.0 
118.6 
101.0 
131.2 
164.7 
135.5 


Hours 

Sales. 

Bank Debits 
a 


gricuitural employ- 
ly ore we rking? (BLS average weekly hours 


. Are people spending or saving? (FRB department store sales) 
a eS eee ee key 
conters 


for valve of the dollar (1947-49 
seasonal variation 


Det indicates an 8-day estimate 
components, all of which are subject 





May 


166.0 
119.2 
101.5 
134.2 
165.9 
137.4 

















June July 

163.0 
120.2 
101.0 
139.0 
169.6 
138.6 


Aug. Sept Oct. 
166.0 
119.8 
102.0 
134.2 
162.6 
136.9 


157.0 
118.9 
101.5 
138.0 
166.7 
136.4 


157.0 
119.3 
101.0 
131.1 
162.2 
134.1 


154.0 
118.9 
101.0 
132.8 
164.1 
134.2 


Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. March 
(prelim.) 
165.0 
120.6 
99.2 
131.0 
172.2 
137.6 


156.0 
119.3 
100.0 
132.5 
167.1 
135.0 


165.0 
120.4 
101.5 
136.2 
160.3 
136.7 


168.0 
120.9 
101.0 
133.3 
165.3 
137.7 


166.0 
121.0 

99.8 
127.9 
171.5 
137.2 





THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


Will History Repeat Itself? 


Tuis Is the time of year when Amer- 
ica’s thinking veers towards the po- 
litical front and the forthcoming elec- 
tions. As the debate grows, and the 
merits of different candidates are dis- 
cussed, one fact, cannot be overlooked: 
There has been a fundamental change 
in our economy during the past 30 
years which has resulted in party 
labels having little market impor- 
tance. To express it differently, the 
concept of a managed economy in 
effect has been accepted by both 
parties. As a result, the old fetish 
to the effect that Democrats are 
“spenders” while the Republicans are 
“reactionary” no longer applies. 

In this connection, it’s interesting to 
note that—contrary to popular im- 
pression—election year markets have 
been far from disturbing to either the 
economy or to the stock market. In 
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by far the majority 

of previous elec- 

tion years, the 

January high was 

exceeded later in 

the year and par- 

ticularly during 

the second half. 

More specifically, in ten of the past 
15 years, the high was recorded some 
time during the last two months of 
the year. Perhaps equally interesting, 
in nine of the past 15 years, the first- 
half low was recorded during the first 
quarter. 

This historical pattern also brings 
to mind the fact that we are now in a 
period where the market usually 
establishes a base for a summer ad- 
vance. This is one of the strongest of 
all the seasonal patterns; witness the 
facts that: 1) In 23 of the past 28 


years, the May low was either above 
the April low or only fractionally less. 
2) In 18 of the past 28 years, the June 
low was above the May low. 3) In 
every one of the past 28 years the 
May low was bettered some time dur- 
ing the following four months. 4) 
Thus, the historical tendency for 
stocks to advance in election years is 
also supported by the seasonal pat- 
tern of other years. 

Will history repeat itself in 1960? 
It could quite easily even though we 
soon will be reading about the Sum- 
mit meetings. As a practical matter 
it is unrealistic to expect an answer to 
such complicated problems as Berlin 
or disarmament in meetings that at 
best are of an exploratory nature 
Thus, little or no change in our de- 
fense spending seems likely. 

In the final analysis, the answer to 
the outlook for the market as a whole 
rests with domestic considerations. In 
this connection it is interesting to note 
that the business pattern has many 
distinct similarities with 1956 when, as 
now, there was a first-quarter sag. 
Four years ago, the decline was 
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On page 14 
you saw the famous hands of 


Redger Ward 
‘= . . who holds the 
record for the famed 
Indianapolis “500” 
= ... 135.857 miles 
per hour. On the 


ay track and off... at 
, home or traveling 
; . Mr. Ward, like millions of 
Americans, finds life easier, more 
comfortable, thanks to Robertshaw 
. worldwide designers and makers 
of controls for cars, planes, rockets, 
appliances, industrial processes. 
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Treasure Chest Land 


the UTAH, IDAHO, | 
COLORADO, WYO- MBE, 
POWER 
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in natural resources. 
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172¢ CONSECUTIVE 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 62'4¢ 
per share on the Common Stock of the 
Company, payable on June 6, 1960, 
to holders of record on May 18, 1960, 
and the thirty-fourth regular quarterly 
dividend of $1,125 per share on the 
4.50% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
1951 Series, of the Company, — 
on June 6, 1960, to holders of record 
on May 18, 1960. 


April 27, 1960 
T. 8. O'BRIEN, Secretary 











UNION 
CARBIDE 


i} A quarterly dividend of Ninety cents 
} (90¢) per share on the outstanding 
} capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable June 1, 1960 to |} 
i stockholders of record at the close of |} 
business May 2, 1960, 
JOHN FE SHANKLIN 
Secretary and Treasurer 
UNION CARBIDE CORPORATIO 


not barometric; industrial production 
leveled off in the June quarter, turned 
up in the second half of the year and 
held on a high plateau well into 1957. 

Business history could repeat itself 
again. For one thing, 1960 is free of 
the financial stringencies which have 
troubled markets and the economy in 
the past. Secondly, all the evidence 
indicates that consumer spending will 
increase in the current quarter and 
have a constructive impact on the 
over-all economy. Third, the rolling 
readjustments being experienced in 
industry could mean that the malad- 
justments stemming from excessive 
winter optimism are being corrected 
now—and won't plague the economy 
later. 

True, something new has been added 
to the equation. Roughly one third of 
the companies reporting March quar- 
ter results gave strong evidence of a 
profit margin squeeze. Moreover, 
there is little likelihood that 1960 will 
be the same as 1959 when profit mar- 
gins actually improved between the 
first and the second quarters. Above 
all, the background fact remains that 
management today does not have its 
former freedom to raise prices to off- 
set higher costs. 

But the first quarter is not neces- 
sarily indicative of the full year; the 
winter weather plagued many indus- 
tries. Furthermore, stocks are down 
much more than the averages, which 
means there’s room in which to re- 
flect a pleasant surprise. Thus, if 
positive evidence accumulates that the 
business roof is not going to fall in, 
the market can easily take heart. It 
would take positive deterioration to 
bring about complete disillusionment. 

All this is not meant to imply a 
major reversal of form. Our new and 
different market environment is likely 
to persist for a long time to come. But 
there can be exciting changes within 
the averagewise framework. Case in 
point: if the market receives tangible 
signs that the promise of better busi- 
ness in the second half is on the way 
to fulfillment, interest may return to 
the more standard stocks. It is here 
that the turnabout can be quite dra- 
matic, for the standard stocks have 
been most affected by averagewise 
doubts and fears. 

In this connection, the turn of the 
month reference to General Motors 
(Forsses, May 1) merits amplification 
for the financial community has been 
overlooking the company’s particular 
plusses. It’s one of the two automo- 
bile companies whose profits will be 
up in the first half of this year. It’s 
| the only company in the industry 

which is able to make money when 

volume is off sharply; General Motors 
| earned $2.20 per share in the poor 





automobile year 1958, and 53c in the 
December 1959 quarter when pas- 
senger car output was some 200,000 
units below the year earlier level due 
to the steel strike. The company is a 
major factor in the foreign automobile 
field; 14% of last year’s profits came 
from outside the United States and 
Canada. GM is doing well in 1960, 
particularly in the Chevrolet division, 
even though this year’s cars are only 
face-lifted models. Speculative ex- 
citement could develop early in the 
fall when the company comes out with 
its new line of compacts. General 
Motors could earn $3.75 this year 
against $3.05 in 1959. 

True, the automobile industry is in 
the throes of a major transition. One 
of the big problems, for example, is 
the unknown factor of whether the 
industry can get the compact car 
buyer to trade his car for a new model, 
as frequently was the case with the 
old established sizes. Then too, there 
is a question of whether the tradi- 
tional used car buyer’s new interest 
in compacts will so hurt used car 
prices that this in turn affects sales 
of medium priced cars. No one has 
the answers. Meanwhile, however, 
the fact remains that automobile sales 
are good and getting better. For the 
first time this year, retail sales have 
caught up with production. 

In like vein of thought, it’s inter- 
esting to note that Burroughs Corp. 
is doing quite well and all the indica- 
tions are that 1960 sales may be in 
the area of $400 million as compared 
with $358 million last year. More- 
over, earnings—which last year were 
$1.07 per share after a 55c per share 
special charge—should be in the $1.75- 
$2 per share area. This guesstimate 
could prove conservative if everything 
continues to move in gear. Signifi- 
cantly, for it means a later widening 
of profit margins, the trend of re- 
search and development expenditures 
plus pre-production and special sales 
training expense now are down. On 
this year’s sales volume, for example, 
the projected 1961 level of such ex- 
penditures could mean another 50c 
per share to earnings. Lastly, the fact 
remains that today Burroughs, in a 
sense, is a new company. Its equip- 
ment is more comprehensive, more 
competitive than ever before. There 
is good reason to believe that Bur- 
roughs is at last off the past ten year 
treadmill when sales quadrupled but 
net profits were practically stationary. 

Similarly, Cluett, Peabody & Co. 
appears to be a most interesting specu- 
lation inasmuch as “nothing” is being 
paid for the excellent long-term pos- 
sibilities of Clupak’s stretchable paper. 
Due to heavy promotion and research 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 68) 
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A SPECIAL REPORT... 





Advertisement 


TO MEN AND WOMEN WHOSE INVESTMENTS TOTAL 
BETWEEN $8,000 AND $50,000 AND WHOSE CAPITAL 
IS INCREASING SLOWER THAN THEY HOPED FOR! 


Next to your good health there is probably nothing that is 
closer to your heart than a comfortable financial future, in 
- security! Yet — 


aword.. 


There are an amazing number of in- 
vestors reading this article right now who 
are headed for continued frustrations in 
what their hard-earned money will do for 
them. Some of these men and women 
wake up with a start to find that time is 
rolling along faster than they realized ... 
yet their capital is accumulating slower 
than hoped for. 

When that realization hits, so many 
seem to find that their investments are 
not paying them a comfortable withdraw- 
al and, in addition, increasing enough to 
more than offset the shrinkage in the 
purchasing power of the dollar. 

The worst of it is, the problem may 
not be their fault at all! 

These people are intelligent. They read 
the proper financial journals. They have 
good brokers. The brokers supply them 
with unlimited information and free ad- 
vice regarding any number of securities. 
Or, the broker sells them on putting their 
money into a common pot of a mutual 
fund. But — 

When some of these good people look 
back over several years of investing, they 
are disappointed with the mediocrity of 
their progress. 

If you sometimes feel the same way, 
an answer to that problem may be more 
readily available than you think! 


PERSONAL SECURITIES 
MANAGEMENT FOR 
SMALLER ACCOUNTS 

Competent, private securities manage- 


COUNSELOR MILLS: 
+++ answer to a serious problem 
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ment has long been available to men of 
wealth. (Most millionaires would not be 
without it.) Personal, private securities 
management now is reasonably available 
to people of lesser means, to whom more 
comfortable future financial security is 
perhaps even a greater need. 

If you are such an investor, and if you 
have been doing some bedrock thinking 
about your future financial security .. . 
the following true stories may be of in- 
terest — 

Mrs. Clara Simmons is a widowed, 
middle-aged, salaried employee in Cali- 
fornia. Something over five years ago, 
Mrs. Simmons’ funds available for in- 
vestment totaled $10,000. At that time, 
Mrs. Simmons’ securities account (#W- 
006) began its history in a unique securi- 
ties management program. The program 
was tailored especially for people of nom- 
inal means who needed to make a steady 
6% spendable withdrawal from their se- 
curities accounts to supplement their in- 
come. In addition, Mrs. Simmons hoped 
her capital would increase faster than the 
shrinkage in the purchasing power of the 
dollar. 


WHAT HAPPENED? 

In Mrs. Clara Simmons’ first five-year 
participation in this plan, she made a 
regular withdrawal of $50 every month 
(This is equivalent to 6% a year on her 
starting capital.) In addition to these 
withdrawals, during that same five-year 
period, Mrs. Simmons’ $10,000 capital 
grew to $13,091. 

Robert Easterling, a lumberman in 
Oregon had sufficient income for living 
expenses. He made no regular withdraw- 
al. His securities account (#ML-10) was 
managed primarily with the objective of 
building up capital gain. During the same 
five-year period referred to above for 
Mrs. Simmons’ account, Robert Easter- 
ling’s investment of $32,826 increased to 
$61,853. 

In the same period of time, Roy An- 
drews of Cleveland (#PW-201) saw his 
securities account grow from $9,881 to 
$14,880. Henry Saunders, Baltimore 
(#HR-153) grew from $9,680 to $17,115. 
Harold Rankin’s account (#HG-05) in- 
creased from $10,000 to $15,755. Frank 
Norton’s account (+HR-284) increased 
from $14,245 to $32,176. 

Henry Dirkson, retired, living in Mis- 





HOW MONEY GROWS MORE 
FOR SOME PEOPLE! 


If one assumes there is some science to 
making money in investments, then if you 
ere not already wealthy, but would like to 
be, the thing to do might be to see who 
hes mode money ond how they made it 

If there is some principle involved in suc- 
cess in investments, and if the same prin 
ciple has worked for almost everyone who 
has used it over a period of yeors .. . then 
the chances are favorable for you if you 
also apply this principle! 











sissippi (+ ML-2-905) withdrew $300 each 
month (5.6% a year). His account began 
in the plan with $63,990. In the same five- 
year period discussed above, Mr. Dirk- 
son withdrew $18,300. In addition to these 
withdrawals, his account 
$107,746. 

(For reasons of privacy, names, of course, 
are changed. Results are factual.) 


WHAT IS THIS PLAN? 
WHERE IS IT AVAILABLE? 

Author of this unique plan that offers 
investors with smaller and medium-size 
funds this professional securities man- 
agement service is Mansfield Mills of La 
Jolla, California. Mills has been an in 
vestment adviser since 1938. Some years 
ago, Mills was head of an organization 
that published one of the larger financial 
advisory services from offices in New 
York. It was highly successful. However 
as time went on, it became more appar- 
ent to Mills that it was not lack of infor- 
mation that was the problem of many an 
intelligent investor with a small to me 
dium-size account. On the contrary, such 


increased to 


MATHEMATICIAN BENITZ: 
«++ proof for every step 
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an investor was too often confronted with 
an almost hopeless abundance of infor- 
mation from reliable and well-meaning 
financial services and brokers. Often- 
times this wealth of information created 
confusion rather than help 

Mills determined to do something 
about this situation. He decided to make 
available to investors of nominal means 
the same type of private securities man- 
agement that was previously available 
primarily to wealthy people. As one per- 
son told another and the word spread, 
the Mills management plan grew to 
where Mills now serves clients in almost 
every state and several countries abroad. 

Since the plan began, not one person 
who has ever participated in the Mills 
program for five years or longer has 
failed to see his or her securities account 
pay or accumulate a withdrawal of six 
percent a year . . . and besides that, see 
their account increase enough in addi- 
tion to grow comfortably faster than the 
shrinkage in the purchasing power of the 
dollar. 


WHY THE PLAN SUCCEEDED 

As in most professions, law, medicine, 
architecture or investment management, 
the foundation of success is that key ex- 
ecutive talent does the primary part of 
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the job personally! 

The Manager of Accounts for Mans- 
field Mills and staff is Paul A. Benitz. 
He is a higher mathematician by train- 
ing educated at Notre Dame, Stanford 
and Columbia. Several years ago, Benitz 
codified certain fundamental principles 
for managing money in stocks with the 
objective of substantial gain. In a scholar- 
ly manner, he wrote the results of his 
research into a manuscript for a book. 
This book was never published. It may 
never be. Its content proved to be too 
valuable to the author, to Mansfield 
Mills and the clients he serves. 

Benitz developed this plan with the 
conservative nature of a mathematician. 
He demanded proof for each step, logic 
for each principle. Some of his research 
was carried back over fifty years of mar- 
ket facts and figures. 

These principles were not sensational 
new discoveries. Many had been known 
tc serious-minded analysts for years. 
However, the manner in which these 
principles were codified into a practical 
plan was a development that some, who 
experienced the results, had never seen 
so soundly accomplished. 


A CERTIFIED AUDIT OF ABILITY 

The best way for anyone to draw 
his own conclusions about both the limi- 
tations and the merits of the Mills plan 
is to call at Mills’ offices in La Jolla and 
personally examine the records of any 
number of accounts he or she might wish 
to review. Mills invites such visits. How- 
ever, if that is not convenient, one way 
a person may judge the ability back of 
Mills management is to consider the rec- 
ord shown by the Mills Pilot Account. 
(See chart on this page.) 


Mills is quick to state that the record 
of the Pilot Account is not a reflection 
of what has been accomplished for clients. 
It is not an indication of what can be 
done in the Pilot Account or any other 
account in the future. But — 

The Pilot Account is not a theoretical 
account. It is an actual account. It has 
been managed since its beginning by Paul 
Benitz (Mills Manager of Accounts). 
The Pilot Account is operated for the 
two-fold purpose: (1) to make money: 
(2) to enable people who are investigat- 
ing the Mills plan to judge for them- 
selves the ability of the executive who 
will direct their accounts if they decide 
to participate in the program. (A certi- 
fied audit shows the Pilot Account in- 
creased from $6,705.64 to $57,824.78 in a 
little less than ten years.) 


HOW ACCOUNTS ARE MANAGED 
The stocks and cash of each Mills 
client remain in the custody of the client’s 
own broker. The client uses any New 
York Stock Exchange member firm he 
prefers. (Mills does suggest brokers, upon 
request, and will make all arrangements 
for clients whe wish him to.) To place 
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his account in the Mills management 
plan, a new client merely gives his broker 
a form that designates Mills as his limi- 
ted power agent, This arrangement per- 
mits Mills to give buy and sell orders 
for the client’s account. It does not per- 
mit Mills to withdraw funds or securi- 
ties from the client’s account. Only the 
client has that right. 


GROUP MANAGEMENT 
PROMOTES EFFICIENCIES 

Under Mills management, each client’s 
account is always independent of every 
other client’s account. There is no co- 
mingling of funds or securities. But, the 
position in each new account is gradually 
coordinated with others in a group of sev- 
eral accounts. After that, similar man- 
agement decisions can be made for the 
group as a unit. 

You probably see some of the advan- 
tages. Although individual accounts in 
the group may be comparatively small, 
the total group funds are substantial. 
They justify the careful supervision and 
thorough attention that a professional in- 
vestment management team can give to 
a large account. 


Another unique feature of the Mills 
Group Management Plan is that it saves 
clients the % or % point extra cost of 
the odd-lot premium when it is advisable 
to buy less than 100 shares of stock to 
give the smaller accounts concentrated 
diversification in high priced stocks. 


SAFETY FACTORS 
FOR CLIENT'S PROTECTION 

The Mills plan offers several protec- 
tion features. No contract is required. 
Clients may cancel at any time . . . they 
are’ not committed to any time period. 
The client knows exactly what Mills is 
doing in his account at all times because 
the client receives a confirmation slip 
immediately from his broker each time a 
stock is bought or sold. 


WHAT IT COSTS 

Mills bases management fees on the 
size of each account. If an account 
amounts to $10,000 (in net equity value 
of stock or cash or both) the fee is $50 
for three months, or $200 a year. If the 
account is $20,000, the fee is $100 for 
three months, and so on. The minimum 
fee per quarter is $50. For accounts 
above $50,000, the fee is lower. All fees 
are fully deductible expenses for income 
tax purposes. 

As one man summarized it, in refer- 
ring to Mills service and management 
fees he charges: “All the Mills plan has 
to do for me is 2% a year better than 
I can do for myself. The peace of mind 
it gives me is a bonus.” 

And, as William Peter Hamilton, an 
early editor of the Wall Street Journal, 
once remarked: “In investment, as in 
everything else in life, in the long run, 
the professional will win oftener than 
the amateur.” 
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HELPING SOLVE 
PROBLEMS LIKE THIS 
1S OUR BUSINESS 

Anthony Bennett of Washington, 
D.C., purchased seven securities 
between 1946 and 1953. They cost 
him $19,977. By December, 1954, 
these seven securities had shrunk 
in value to $13,375. As Mr. Bennett 
expressed it: “I sort of fell in love 
with the stocks I bought and held 
on to them much longer than I 
should.” 

After Mills management began, 
all seven of Mr. Bennett’s stocks 
were sold. The net realized from 
them was $15,019. 

During the first two years of 
management, we bought. then later 
sold, eight stocks for Mr. Bennett. 
These eight turned out to be poor 
selections on our part. The net 
capital Joss from these eight 
amounted to $289. Seven other 
stocks were bought for Mr. Ben- 
nett at various times. All seven 
were held in his account at the end 
of his first two years of manage- 
ment. Six of the seven showed a 
gain which totaled $6,282. One 
showed a loss of $14. 

In the first two years of using a 
policy of selling the poor-acting 
stocks and holding the stocks mak- 
ing gains, Anthony Bennett's ac- 
count (#DP-614) increased in value 
from $13,375 to $21,707. In other 
words, Mr. Bennett saw his $6,602 
loss position turn into a profit. His 
original seven stocks continued 
their relatively poor performance. 
Had they been held to the end of 
the two-year period under discus- 
sion, their total value would have 
amounted to only $14,825. 


We do not mean that Mr. Ben- 
nett could not have accomplished 
as good or better results himself, 
if he had taken the time to face 
his problem squarely and then 
had taken constructive steps to 
solve it. I think you also can 
solve a similar problem (if you 
ever have one) if you really 
make up your mind to whip it. 
However, helping solve problems 
like that is our business. 








MANSFIELD 
MILLS 


Dept. F-16, 8008-10 Jenner Street 
LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 
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A PERSONAL MESSAGE TO YOU... 


from MANSFIELD MILLS 


Of course, I do not know what your personal financial goals are for your future 
But, I do know they are important to you. For years it has given me gratification 
to help an increasing number of clients become more comfortable financially. 

Frankly, we do not plan to grow real large. That would defeat the efficiency 
and flexibility of the Plan. However, now and then our Program reaches a point 
where a new Group of people can be coordinated into the Plan. But — 

As the years have rolled along, certain facts have emerged. One is that experi- 
ence shows we can be of important help in building up financial results for some 
clients . . . but there are other good people whom we have no business trying to 
serve at all. You know how it is, people are different. For example — 

Almost everyone will put their lives in the hands of an airline pilot. Yet, when 
it comes to making decisions about investments of their money, it is difficult for 
some people to feel comfortable and relaxed in delegating responsibility. However, 
as you can understand, an arrangement that provides complete decision-making re- 
sponsibility is an important part of the efficiency of our Group Management Plan. 
And, putting the total job of making investment decisions, without procrastination, 
squarely on professional experienced shoulders is exactly what some people do want! 

We do not have a perfect answer to investing. Never expect to have. Many years 
of experience gives us great humility in respect to the problems involved in accom- 
plishing important investment progress. But, long ago this Plan passed the horse and 
buggy stage. It is a proven thing. We and clients who have participated in this pro- 
gram for several years have eaten the pudding. It works . . . and it pays! 


NOW THE IMPORTANT POINT TO YOU — 

Each of your investment dollars which you had a year ago, two years ago, or 
five years ago, was worth exactly the same as everyone else’s investment dollar at 
that time. If, since then, you are satisfied with your progress — stick with your plan 
You do not need us or anyone else! But, if time does seem to be slipping along faster 
than you realized, yet your capital is increasing slower than you hoped for, perhaps 
we can help you. 

If you think you might like to shift from your shoulders the task of constantly 
studying and sorting out facts and making decisions—if you think you would enjoy 
putting the whole job squarely on the shoulders of a professional investment manager 
—and let him manage your securities by the same principles he uses in managing his 
own money—then fill out and mail the coupon or send us your name and address 

You and I both know, no honest man can make any promises of what can be 
accomplished in the years ahead. And, we make no promises to you. But, it is con- 
ceivable that your return of the coupon might put you in a position to enjoy more 
peace of mind, more safety and more comfortable future financial security than you 


ever thought possible. A] AA. 


Sincerely yours, 
Mansfield Mills 
P.s. I want to make it clear — your use of theVcoupon commits you to nothing. It 
costs you nothing. No money is to be sent. It simply states you would like the 
explanatory booklet and that you wish to seriously consider whether or not you 
want to participate in a new Management Group. 

Sending the coupon implies no obligation on your part. But, it does re 
serve a place for you in the new Group if, after you consider all the facts, you 
find it fits in with your plans to participate. Coupons will be recorded in the 
order in which they are received. 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU “RETIREMENT SECURITY PROGRAM” 


MANSFIELD MILLS * Securities Management * Dept. F-16, 
8008-10 Jenner St. + La Jolla, Calif. 
me my complimentary copy of the explanatory booklet ‘‘Retirement 

Security a : Se 

This is T a commitment. It implies no obligation on my part other than that 
I want to seriously consider whether or not this program fits in with my plans. 
CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION 
(J I depend upon my securities for some income as well as capital gains. 
() Capital gains is my main objective. My securities fund, including stocks and cash, 

amounts to about $ 


NAME 











AT 39 | BEGAN 
A NEW LIFE 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


When I turned 39, I began to worry 
about my future. I wasn’t getting ahead. 

One day I picked up The Wall Street 
Journal. I always thought it was a paper 
for big executives. Imagine my surprise! 
In the pages of that amazing newspaper 
I found just the help I needed. I found 
ideas on how to keep my taxes down — 
ideas for earning more money. I also 
found some good ideas for the company 
I work for. 

I subscribed to The Journal, and it 
began to put me ahead right away. 
During the past few years, my income 
has increased from $9,000 to $14,500. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
0 $25,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the US., The 
Journal is printed daily in seven cities 
from coast to coast. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill 
you. Address: The Wall Street Journal, 


44 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. FM-5-15 











New Source of PROFIT? 


EGGS-ACTLY! 


Two important analytical reports, 
written only 90 days apart, clearly 
explain the unusual opportunity now 
offering a huge profit-potential in Fall 


Egg contracts. 
These timely reports: 


EGGS: A Twice In A Decade 


Speculative Opportunity 


and INTEGRATION: The Revolution 


in the Egg Industry 


STOCK ANALYSIS 


by HENRY WALTER* 


Wunderkinder or Real Wonders 


Mr. Hetnz Bret raises the question in 


| his recent article (Forses, April 15) 

| of how to evaluate the present crop of 
| high priced “technological” stocks. By 
| inference, he also raises the question 
| of how to spot the wunderkinder of 


the next five years at an early enough 


| stage so that the appetite for capital 
| gains, now thoroughly whetted by the 


market performance of Ampex, Pola- 
roid, Texas Instruments, or Varian 
Associates can become satisfied with 
a new crop still in the seedling stage. 
It is a safe assumption that such a 
crop is presently growing, but the de- 
tection of the fastest growing, most 
promising and successful companies 
will require at least as much effort, 
knowledge and vision as it has always 
required in the past. 

Mr. Biel—we can infer from his 
article—considers the capitalization of 
earnings of the “wonder stocks” if not 
outright excessive, at least high 
enough to carry considerable risk. We 
would agree and add that any inter- 


| ruption, even though only temporary, 
| of the remarkable growth rate of these 
| companies is very likely going to lead 


to a downward revision in their 40 to 


| 70 price-times-earnings ratios. 


In fact, Ampex, a company whose 
share earnings have increased at the 


| rate of 45% annually in the last few 
| years and which only in March sold 


at about 70 times its fiscal 1960 antici- 
pated earnings, has shown a fairly 
substantial price decline when it suf- 
fered a reversal in its profit trend 
during the three months ended Janu- 
ary 31, 1960. 

Texas Instruments, selling over $207 
per share at the time this article is 


likely to become 
highly competitive 
over the next 
three years, and 
transistors with 
fairly broad spec- 
ification ranges 
will start to be- 
come price com- 
petitive with tubes. However, diodes 
and transistors for specialty markets, 
used in relatively smaller quantities, 
are likely to remain very profitable. 

If Texas Instruments can maintain 
its rate of growth in sales and earn- 
ings of the last five years, the stock, 
in my opinion, does deserve a capi- 
talization ratio in excess of 50 times 
1959 earnings. But, with dozens of 
other firms now in a position to com- 
pete vigorously within broad areas of 
its product line, this is unlikely and 
a projection of past trends can prove 
dangerous. 

Admittedly, some of the Big Board 
electronic and science market leaders 
are “high,” but does that mean that 
all technology stocks are overpriced? 
Maybe this begs the question because 
broadly speaking the definition would 
encompass all companies with an im- 
portant part of their product line in 
new and hence still fast growing areas. 
The field for micro-wave equipment 
and components, the tape market, the 
semiconductor market, the market for 
Polaroid cameras and the like are still 
growing at a fast rate. 

For analysts and investors the ques- 
tion is whether the price of the stock 
is justified by the rate of growth. 
While the prices of these companies 


may well be justified because of the 
areas of their operation and because of 
their proved managerial record, the 
challenge to the imaginative investor 
today is to find the areas of similar 
growth and companies with people 
ready to accept the challenge. Inevi- 


are a bonus package, available only 
while the supply lasts, when you order 
your introductory, ee-week sub- 
scription to our complete Commodity 
Computer Letter service. 

Send only $1.00 for our three week 
subscription, and receive Free, the 
two egg studies which outline why 
Eggs future show outstanding profit 


written, with earnings of $3.59 for 
1959, and considered the most 
successful semiconductor components 
company in the United States so far, 
is facing a host of new, capable com- 
petitors. While the semiconductor mar- 
ket is expected to double between 





potential NOW!! 
Write today to: 
MARKET RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, INC. 
COMMODITY ANALYSIS 


Dept. B 
108 South Los Robles Avenue 
Pasadena, California 








BUNING POWERS SELLING PRESSURE 


Send $1 for latest Report F or 
trial 


We factually measure the effect of 


in the Stock Market! 


on prompt refund 
LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
Established 1938 


250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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$5 for month’s 
basis if not satisfied. 


1959 and 1965, it will not have the 
growth rate of the last five years dur- 


| ing which it started from infancy. 


Many price cuts have been an- 
nounced recently for semiconductors. 


| They have been justified by greater 


production efficiency and yield and 


| the desire to broaden the market. Be- 


| yond these good reasons we seem to 
detect competitive pressure becoming 
| visible on the horizon and indications 


| of attempts to reduce the number of 


newcomers that have been attracted 


| by the great potential in the field. The 


market for semiconductors appears 


tably such companies are in the co- 
coon stage today. As long as human 
ingenuity, coupled with the drive for 
gain or personal recognition can en- 
tice talented men into new ventures, 
there will be investment opportunities. 
Can there be any question but that 
in order to maintain our position, eco- 
nomic and military, we have need for 
these dynamic new combinations to 
design and develop, build and market 
better products for industrial, mili- 


*Mr. Walter is substituting for Mr. Heinz 
Biel who is on a trip abroad. Mr. Walter is 
vice president and associate director of re- 
search of John P. Chase, Inc., investment ad- 
visors. 
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tary and space purposes? We badly 
need hundreds of additional Am- 
pexes, Littons & Polaroids, companies 
with the imaginative leadership quali- 
ties necessary to move into new areas 
and assemble cohesive teams to sup- 
port the effort. In short, we need the 


wunderkinder and we will have more | 


of them. 

There are dozens of companies today 
which are in the process of carving 
out unique positions for themselves in 


such fields of business as scientific data | 


processing, industrial instrumentation, 


test and analysis equipment, telem- | 


etry, ultrasonic testing, cleaning and 
welding or new combinations of chem- 
icals for rocket fuels. There are many 
hundreds of small companies with new 
ideas to improve the thousands of 
necessary components from mundane 


connectors to exciting solid state or | 


molectronic circuits, from better am- 
plifiers to zener diodes. There are com- 
panies working on new ways to 
generate power with developments of 
real economic promise and others 
making improvements in the many 
areas of communication. 

While superficially the limitation to 
fast progress would appear to be the 
availability of funds, fundamentally, 
the only real limitation is availability 
of trained manpower. This is one of 
the factors which provides such great 
opportunity to a small company be- 
cause it can offer special incentives 
to creative men and thereby build 
the nucleus of a_ well-coordinated 
group of scientists, production and 
marketing men. If such a group can 
stake out a promising field for itself, 
it can take advantage of greater flexi- 
bility and speed of decision which 
are so important in areas of new tech- 
nology. 

It has been profitable for investors 
over the last few years to be on the 
bandwagon with popular science 
stocks, although many lesser known 
companies have done as well as the 
market leaders. There may be danger 
in this approach from here on because 
these stocks have been so greatly ex- 
ploited; yet, we foresee no trend away 
from applied science stocks. On the 
contrary, the time may not be far off 
when every self-respecting fund will 
attempt to put between 5% to 10% of 
its assets in well-selected technologi- 
cally based companies that hold prom- 
ise to duplicate the performance of the 
companies that have already arrived. 
The potential gains for the investor 
who can spot these wunderkinder at 
an early stage will remain huge. The 
ratio of risk to gain can be kept fa- 
vorable to the investor if proper care 
is taken to evaluate thoroughly the 
management group and its plans and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 66) 
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deVegh Mutual Fund, Inc. 


is reopened to new subscriptions to its 
Capital Stock 


Shares may be purchased at net asset value per 
share directly from deVegh Mutual Fund, Inc. 


There is no sales charge or underwriting commission. 


The management of the Fund emphasizes seeking 
opportunities for long-term capital appreciation. 


Periodic Purchase Plans are available at no extra cost, 


For a free prospectus mail the coupon below. 


deVegh Mutual Fund, Inc. 
26 Broadway, New York 4 
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What do we think 


of your stocks? 


Maybe you don’t care. Maybe you're perfectly satisfied that each 
stock you own is the best you can buy for your purposes. 

In that case, fine. 

On the other hand though, maybe you've heard something about our 
Research Department . . . know about the high quality of its work . 
feel you would have nothing to lose by asking Research to analyze your 
holdings and tell you just what they think of your investment situation. 

In that case, fine again. 

All Research needs to get to work on your problem is a list of your 
holdings showing number of shares and the prices paid—plus your own 
ideas about what you expect from your investments in the way of 
growth, income, or security of capital over the months and years ahead. 

There’s never any charge for such an analysis, never an obligation 
whether you're a customer o7 not. 

If you'd like to know exactly what we think of the securities you 
own, just ask. 

Simply address— 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 


Members New York Siock Exchange and all other Principal Exchanges 
70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


130 offices bere and abroad 














MEAT PACKERS BWV Wasa iia a 


_ The industry is showing new 
strength and profitability 


The meat pack- 

ers, whose $13 

billion yearly 

sales make them 

one of the coun- 

try’s largest in- 

dustries, are 

succeeding in 

their effort to 

correct the prob- 

lems which characterized the business 
in the past. Our May Monthly Letter, 
now available to investors, describes 
the drastic changes that have been 
taking place in the industry and tells 
why meat packers should enjoy greater 
stability of profits and operations in 
the future. 


The Letter discusses three major areas 
of improvement, in addition to increas- 
ing benefits from non-food activities: 


CONSUMER DEMAND now seems to be 
less cyclical and more closely related to 
population growth than ever before. 
Our Letter describes the long-term 
trend in demand and the steps being 
taken to stimulate it. 


MODERNIZATION PROGRAMS have led 
to better distribution patterns, and are 
helping profit margins. 


LIVESTOCK SUPPLIES are being made 
more stable and animal quality is being 
improved. The Letter describes new 
purchasing techniques and the outlook 
for the supplies of beef cattle and hogs. 


SIX STOCKS RECOMMENDED 


With continually more livestock to 
process and with consumers upgrading 
and increasing their demand, we be- 
lieve that meat packing has a tremen- 
dous potential over the intermediate 
and longer term. Our Letter com- 
ments on the stocks of six leading 
packers, all of which seem reasonably 
priced in relation to projected earnings. 
We particularly favor two and recom- 
mend the other four within their 
relative quality groupings. For your 
copy of this Monthly Letter, simply 
mail the coupon below. 


GOODBODY &CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1891 
MEMBERS OF LEADING STOCK 
AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
2 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4 | 


OFFICES IN 39 CITIES 


Please send me without cost your 
Monthly Letter FM-15. Please Print. 


NAME 








by L. O. HOOPER 


Values vs. Vogues 


| CHAIRMAN Rocer M. Brovcn of the 


U.S. Steel Corp., in announcing the 
company’s earnings for the first quar- 
ter, remarked that 1960 is “not des- 
| tined to be as good as some people 
| thought it was going to be” but that 
| it may be “one of the best average 
years we have ever had.” 

He might have added that our tastes 
for prosperity have become jaded be- 
cause of the rich fare of which we 
have partaken during the past ten or 
12 years. Our standards are so high 
that “normal” is not regarded as 
“good.” 

Business is not really bad. It simply 

| is not as good as we had hoped. 

Stocks, except for a few exceptional 

issues which are much in vogue, have 

been declining because they had dis- 
counted in advance too much that 
has not happened. 

What I like to call “the temperature 
of speculation” has dropped a few de- 
grees, and it may drop further. 

Over short periods, three to nine 
months, there often is little correla- 
tion between stock prices and values, 
at least not in individual issues. This 
correlation tends to be even less in 
periods of great speculative enthusi- 
asm. The value-ignoring vogues are 
more numerous, and go to greater ex- 
tremes, in an optimistic environment 
than when investors think more 
soberly. 

Readers who have been making 
money (or, more accurately, building 

| up paper profits they “can’t afford” 
to take) will think the headline of 
this column is inspired by sour 
grapes. I have not been friendly 
toward the high price/earnings ratio 
science stocks in recent months, and 
they have been the stellar features of 
a less than neutral stock market. I 
would like to remark that current 
prices for many of these stocks still 
are “vogue” prices and not “value” 
prices; and to remind readers that 
vogues usually end unexpectedly. 

I have no quarrel with the conten- 
tion that some of these glamour stocks 
(not all of them) represent companies 
with a spectacular future. At proper 
prices (which certainly would be 
more than 15 times earnings) many of 
them would be attractive and prudent 
investments. My quarrel is based on 
a conviction 1) that you cannot, even 
with approximate accuracy, estimate 


i | earnings three to ten years in ad- 


vance, especially in such a dynamic 
| scientific environment, 2) that there 
is no point in buying a stock now at 
| the price you think it will be worth 


several 
hence, because 

you “are paying 

your profit” for it 

in advance, and 3) 

that most of these 

science stocks re- 

cently have been 

in a type of stock market vogue which 
in the past always has been liquidated 
in a correction. 

I'm not terribly enthused about 
loading up with stocks just yet, but 
I think the better values in this mar- 
ket today are in the less glamorous 
issues. More and more non-growth, 
slow-growth and cyclical stocks are 
getting down where they are reason- 
ably priced in relation to recent earn- 
ings. 

Perhaps in the “grinding Sixties,” 
when profits will have to be “ground 
out” in an atmosphere of surpluses, 
rising costs and continuous competi- 
tion, earnings may be a little lower 
than recently, and perhaps price 
earnings ratios won’t be quite so high. 

Keep in mind that the stock market 
has a habit of going too low, just as 
we have seen that it can go too high. 
I'd go slow and not use up all my 
buying power too soon. But if I 
wanted to buy, I would look more at 
the values than at the vogues. 

Among the groups now in vogue, 
the electronics and science stocks 
seem the most inflated. The vending 
machine and leisure time issues are 
not quite so high as the electronics. 
The vogue in the drug shares has re- 
treated considerably. The cosmetic 
shares, which represent a sure-shot 
growth industry, still suffer from 
prejudices against both the business 
and many of the personalities who 
direct it. Perhaps of all the “accept- 
ed” growth stocks, the chemicals are 
the least exploited as a group. 

There is a terrific anti-vogue in the 
rails; and the air frame issues are 
completely out of favor. The air lines 
(which are not growth stocks even 
though they represent a growth in- 
dustry) are under the cloud of poor 
earnings. There is no avid demand 
even for the more deserving oils. 
Coppers fail to reflect better-than- 
expected first-quarter earnings re- 
sults. As this is written, both the 
steels and most of the motors, of 
which so much was expected in De- 
cember and January, are making new 
1960 lows. 

Woolworth (65) is an excellent 
value. If you deduct the market value 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 67) 
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THESE STOCKS OFFER 
MORE GROWTH, LESS RISK! 


Again, the market has just demonstrated that “glam- 
our” stocks—whose prices are so sensitive to investor emo- 
tions—can go down almost as fast as they first went up. 


With many favorite growth issues still commanding 
handsome premiums over their value, based on current 
earnings and dividends, investor attention may properly 
be focused on securities which promise more in the here 
and now, yet still offer the opportunity of participation in 
the nation’s economic expansion. 


Electric Utility common stocks appear to be such a 
medium. They have just about everything—except glamour. 
They provide strong defensive characteristics, safe and 
rising dividend income, well-assured long-term capital 
growth prospects. During the past three months, when 
prices of most industrial securities were declining sharp- 
ly, utility stocks as a group held virtually unchanged, and 
many individual issues actually advanced in price. What 
may come as an even greater surprise to investors, how- 
ever, is the fact that utility stocks as a whole have ac- 
tually outperformed the majority of industrial stocks over 
the past three years! 


Something unusual is taking place in the Telephone 
group. America’s favorite investment has acquired a new 
dimension: the prospect of growth in per share earnings. 
For this company, the Sixties should be far different from 
the Fifties when earnings were continually diluted by fre- 
quent sales of stock and convertible debentures. 


Investors concerned with building capital values at 
minimum risk will find the Value Line Survey’s latest re- 
view of the Utility Companies an especially timely guide. 


COMPLIMENTARY 


If you accept the Guest Offer below, you will receive a 
complimentary copy of this 94-page Review which in- 
cludes a list of 18 stocks suitable for purchase now and 
offering special advantages, such as high yields or tax- 
free dividends, and comprehensive, full-page Reports on 
each of 78 Light and Power and 4 Telephone Companies, 
including: 


American Electric Power 
Cleveland Electric 
Florida Power & Light 
Public Service Elec. & G. 
Rochester Gas & Electric 
Southern California Edison 
Southern Co. 

Union Electric 

American Tel. & Tel. 
Atlantic City Elec. 
Baltimore Gas & Elec. 
Boston Edison 


Central Hudson Gas & Elec. 


Cinn. Gas & Elec. 
Commonwealth Edison 
Consolidated Edison 
Detroit Edison 

Gen’l Public Utilities 


Gen’l Telephone 

Hartford Elec. Light 
Houston Lighting & Power 
Long Island Lighting 
Middle South Utilities 
Montana-Dakota Utilities 
New England Elec. System 
Niagara Mohawk Power 
Ohio Edison 

Pacific Gas & Electric 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. 

Penn. Power & Light 
Philadelphia Elec. 
Potomac Elec. 

Texas Utilities 
Washington Water Power 
Western Union Telegraph 
West Penn Elec. 


Moreover, in view of what has just taken place in the 


Value Line’s specific appraisals for (a) the next 12 
MONTHS, and (b) the next 3 to 5 YEARS, including: 
Rating of Normal Value 

Rank for Probable Market Performance in the 
Next 12 Months 

Rank for 3- to 5-Year Appreciation Potentiality 


Yield Based on Next 12 Months’ Dividend 
Estimates 


All these Reports will be sent to you without charge in 
conjunction with Value Line’s Guest Subscription offer 
which for only $5 (less than half the regular rate), brings 
you the next 4 weeks of complete service, including the 
following timely analyses, projections, and recommenda 
tions: 
THE BUSINESS PROSPECT 
STOCK MARKET PROSPECT 
RECOMMENDED INVESTMENT POLICY NOW 
BEST STOCKS TO BUY OR HOLD NOW to meet 
specific investment objectives 
VALUE LINE BUSINESS FORECASTER, which 
shows the composite trend of 7 economic series 
whose turning points have consistently preceded 
cyclical turns in economic activity 
FULL-PAGE RATINGS AND REPORTS ON 
EACH OF 300 ADDITIONAL STOCKS 
A NEW SPECIAL SITUATION ANALYSIS AND 
RECOMMENDATION 
SPECIAL SITUATIONS NOW RECOMMENDED 
FOR HOLDING 
ALL SPECIAL SITUATIONS THAT HAVE 
BEEN RECOMMENDED FOR SALE-—scores of 
which had doubled and tripled in price as the full 
tally reveals 
THE SUPERVISED ACCOUNT REPORT, which 
gives advance notice of all changes to be executed 
im the future, in a real portfolio—supervised as a 
“model” account for the average investor. Also 
gives complete record of results to date 
“FEATURED STOCK-OF-THE-WEEK” 
REPORTS 

(12) 4 issues, “WHAT MUTUAL FUNDS ARE BUY- 
ING AND SELLING” 

(13) 4 issues, “WHAT COMPANY OFFICERS AND 
DIRECTORS ARE BUYING AND SELLING” 

(14) WEEKLY SUPPLEMENTS and 

(15) 4 WEEKLY SUMMARY-INDEXES including all 
changes in Rankings and Ratings up to date of 
publication. 

(In contrast to this $5 offer, the regular rate is $144 annually) 


To take advantage of this Special Offer, fill out and mail coupon below. 


Name 


Send $5 to Dept. FB-153 


THE VALUE LINE 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 


general market, you will also receive a complimentary 
copy of Value Line’s new summary guide showing which 
of the 1000 stocks under continuing analysis have now 
reached underpriced levels. For each stock you will have 


Published by 
ARNOLD BERNHARD €& Co., Ine. 
VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING 
5 E. 44th St., N. Y. C. 17 
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DO YOU 
OWN ANY OF 
THESE STOCKS? 


General Telephone 
Grumman Aircraft 


Hareltine Corporation 
Pennsylvania R. R. 
Ronson Corporation 


Are you planning to 
buy them? Check first 
with Babson's — the 
Country's oldest per- 
sonal investment ad- 
visory service. 

AT NO COST OR 
OBLIGATION, we'll 
check your list against 
our master HOLD or 
REPLACE LIST of 
more than 1400 com- 
pany situations. 
Today's great market 
uncertainty makes this 
stock check extremely 
valuable. Check 7 
stocks you own or are 
planning to buy and 
t : mail this ad today. 
Olin Mathieson Chemical NO COST OR OBLI- 
California Packing GATION. 


BABSON’S REPORTS, INCORPORATED 
Dept. F-109 
Wellesley Hills 81, Mass. 


Motorola 





Phillips Petroleum 

Sperry Rand 

Industriel Rayon 

General Dynamics 

Standard Oil of New Jersey 


Safeway Stores, Inc. 
Radio jon 














ROBERTSHAW - FULTON 
CONTROLS COMPANY 


Richmond, Va. 
PREFERRED STOCK 
A regular quarterly 
dividend of $0.34375 
per share has been dec- 
clared on the $25.00 
par value 54 percent 
Cumulative Con- 
vertible Preferred 
Stock, payable 
June 20, 1960 to 
stockholders of re 

® cord at the close of 
business June 10, 


MR, CONTROLS 1960. 


COMMON STOCK 
A regular quarterly dividend of 37'4c per 
share has been declared on the Common 
Stock payable June 20, 1960 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
June 10, 1960. 
The transfer books will not be closed. 


JAMES A. WITT 


April 13, 1960. Secretary 








FOR THE 
ASTUTE INVESTOR 


who wants the facts and guidance to help 
assure investment profits, FINANCIAL 
WORLD offers the experience of 57 years 
of successful service. Accept this Special 
Introductory 26-WEEK Subscription at 
ONLY $12 and receive 26 weekly issues of 
FINANCIAL WORLD, 6 monthly Supple- 
ments of “INDEPENDENT APPRAIS- 
ALS” and ADVICE-by-MAIL Privilege, 
PLUS the annual $5 STOCK FACTO- 
GRAPH MANUAL. Write Dept. FB-515, 
FINANCIAL WORLD, 17 Battery Place, 
New York 4, N. Y. 








‘Profit from FLUCTUATIONS! 














INVESTMENT POINTERS 


A Rally Ahead? 


Tue Dow-Jones industrial average re- 
covered some 40 points from its March 
low, reaching a high of 637.16 several 
weeks ago. As this is written, a re- 
action is under way, with the same 
average in the neighborhood of 604. 
It is possible that the March lows 
(596) will be under test as this issue 
reaches subscribers. Whether or not 
that level will hold is impossible to 
say, although my guess is that it will 
hold and that a rally will begin some- 
time in May and carry into the sum- 
mer months. This is an election year 
and the chances are favorable that 
the administration will attempt to 
keep business good. 

Indeed, it is also my guess that re- 
gardless of the outcome of the elec- 
tion this fall, that before the year is 
ended the trend of money will be 
easier and margin requirements will 
have been reduced. Should these de- 
velopments occur an immediate bull 
market would not be indicated; how- 
ever, the ground work will have been 
laid for the next major advance, which, 
again in my opinion, will probably 
get underway sometime during the 
middle of 1961, plus or minus several 
months. 

Meanwhile, several of this column’s 
favorites have reached levels which 
would appear to pretty well discount 
the uncertainties ahead. Accordingly, 
I submit below up-to-date informa- 
tion on Bendix Aviation, Combus- 


by J. DONALD GOODWIN 


tion Engineering, 
Continental Bak- 
ing, General Re- 
fractories, Nation- 
al Acme, and So- 
cony Mobil. 

At the annual 
meeting of the 
Bendix Aviation 
Corp. held last February 24, the com- 
pany’s president received approval 
from the stockholders to change the 
corporate name to the “Bendix Cor- 
poration.” “The company is engaged 
not only in the manufacture of avia- 
tion products, but also in many other 
important fields, such as automotive, 
electronics (including computing and 
data processing), atomic energy, mis- 
sile and space, marine, machine tool 
and industrial products,” so that the 
old name, I feel sure, was extremely 
misleading to prospective stockholders 
and, undoubtedly, held many back 
from investing in the company. “The 
changing character of Bendix is fur- 
ther borne out by the growth of its 
sales volume in the field of missiles 
and space equipment which totaled 
$103 million in 1959 or 15% of total 
sales.” The company is “the prime 
contractor for two important Navy 
missiles, The Talos, surface-to-air 
missile, and the Eagle, the newest 
long-range air-to-air weapon.” Also 
in this connection, the company re- 
cently was awarded a $21-million con- 


MARKET AVERAGES—STANDARD & POOR'S “500” 
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tract to continue to develop and eval- | 
uate the Eagle missile system. Total 
backlog of orders currently appears 
to be in the neighborhood of $500 mil- 
lion. 

Sales for the first quarter this year 
were $195.7 million vs. $153.4 million 
for the same period a year ago. Earn- 
ings were $1.13 a share vs. $1.02 a 
share. For the year to end September 
30, sales and earnings are estimated at 
$740 million and $5.75 per share vs. 
$679.7 million and $5.35 per share, re- 
spectively, in fiscal 1959. The stock | 
reached a high of 89 about 12 months 
ago, and since that time has backed 
and filled between 60 and 80. It is 
currently selling near the lower limit 
of this range where the yield is 3.8% 
on the $2.40 annual dividend. A 5% 
stock dividend was paid in January 
of this year and, when added to the 
annual cash dividend, the yield is 
8.8%. I believe another stock divi- 
dend will be declared next year. 

Finances continue extremely strong. 
On September 30, 1959 net working 
capital stood at $141.2 million. Cur- 
rent assets were $288.8 million vs. 
$147.6 million current liabilities. Capi- 
talization continues extremely conser- 
vative, amounting to but $1.2 million 
in long-term debt and just over 5 
million shares of common stock. The 
company’s past record has been ex- 
tremely favorable and, because of its 
unique engineering skills and top- 
notch management, there is good rea- 
son to believe that its future will be 
excellent. It continues to be a favorite 
of this column for gradually improv- 
ing income plus long-term capital ap- 
preciation. 

Combustion Engineering reached a 
high of 38 in May 1959. Since then, it 
declined to 23. It is now around 25, 
where the yield is 4.5% on the $1.12 
annual dividend. It is interesting to 
note that the stock had a similar pat- 
tern in 1957; that is, it reached a high 
of 34 in May of that year and declined 
to a low of around 20 by the year- 
end, from which level it subsequently 
advanced to its 1959 high. I believe 
the chances are good that a similar 
trend will get under way sometime 
this year. Purchases, then, in the 23- 
25 area would appear attractive. 

Patience, however, will be required. 
The company continues to be a leader 
in the production of steam-generat- 
ing equipment. In addition, it “is 
maintaining an extensive research, de- 
sign and manufacturing capability in 
nuclear power, and is contributing 
importantly to the improvement of | 
technology and reduction of costs | 
which are necessary before commer- 
cial nuclear power becomes an item of 
normal business.” The company is 
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S8th Consecutive Distribution 
nstitutional 
growth fund 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 6¢ per share, from in- 
vestment income, payable May 2, 1060, 
to shareholders of record, April 1, 1960. 


INSTITUTIONAL SHARES, LTD. 
85 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


CONTINENTAL 
C em COMPANY, Inc. 





174th 
COMMON DIVIDEND 


pd quarterly divi- 
of forty-five cents 
(45@ per share on the 
common stock of this 
Company has been de- 
clared payable June 15, 
1960, to stockholders of 
record at the close of 
business May 20, 1960. 


62nd 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


A regular quarterly divi- 
dend of ninety-three 
and three-quarter cents 
($.93%) per share on the 
$3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this Com- 
pany has been declared 
payable July 1, 1960, 








POOR & COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 37%¢ per share on 
the common stock payable 
June 1, 1960 to stock- 
holders of record at the 
close of business May 13, 


to stockholders of rec- 1960. 
ord at the close of busi- 
ness June 15, 1960. 


JOHN N. CARTY, 


Treasurer a, Aon 26, 1960 j 


“19 STOCKS TO WATCH 
(May-June 1960) 


These supervised issues, both Investment and Speculative, chosen out of 
our weekly list of 500 stocks appear ripe for market appreciation in the 
months ahead. 


Electronics: What’s ahead? 3 leaders in this fast moving industry 
that have shown above average appreciation in recent market upsurges 


A. J. FRYSTAK 


Vice President & Secretary 














Radio-TV: 4 strong candidates for investment in an industry that 
many experts predict is on the threshold of new expansion. 
Electric Utilities: Two dynamic stocks may reap maximum profits 
from the expected growth trend of this very favorable industry group. 
Office Equipment: An industry that is tied directly to our current 
business improvement and expansion, and 2 particular investment 
grade issues provide outstanding representation. 
Act Now: Surveys of these 11 stocks and 8 others comprise the latest 
Investors Research report now offered to new trial subscribers. By in- 


= vesting just $1 today, you wili receive this report, plus the full 6-page I. R. 


reports for the next 5 weeks—and our special bonus bulletin “A Positive 
Investment Program.” Don’t delay—mail the coupon today. 


INVESTORS RESEARCH” 


Company (Dept. F-91) Please airmail report on 19 Stocks 
922 Laguna Street to Watch, a 5 week trial subscription 
Santa Barbara. Calif. and bonus bulletin. Enclosed is $1 
Name 
Address , 
*Serving Investors in SO States and 20 Foreign Nations. 


WAUMMLAANNSANA LAI 








3 UNIQUE NEW 
WARRANTS 


Among the 62 larger more active war- # 
rants our Editors keep under continuous 
review, 3 somewhat unique and rela- 
tively new warrants deserve, we believe. 
a special ‘buy’ recommendation now for 
ibly large speculative gains. 
3 appear in sharp contrast to other 
warrants in today’s market — where 
excessive price levels and above-average 
risk factors are apparent. All 3 offer a & 
limited downside risk plus considerable 
profit potential. All 3 are selling now 
at very low prices ($8 or less). All 
3 are in virtually ‘depression-proof’ in- 
dustries. And with their substantial 
‘leverage’ (ranging between 6 to 1 and 
9 to 1) all 3 offer big profit gains 
even with a small upside move by the 
common stocks to which they are tied. 
You'll see these 3 ‘buy now’ recom- 
mendations in our Special Report on: 
“3 Unique Very Low-Priced 
for Possibly Big ‘Leverage’ 
ours as @ bonus now when you send 
1 (mew readers oor) try our weekly 
advisory service Growth St 
Letter’ for the next two weeks. Mail 
this ad, r name, address and $1 
today to t. F-53, 


DANFORTH-EPPLY 
CORPORATION 
— Investment Advisors — 
WELLESLEY HILLS 81, MASS. 





NEW SAFER APPROACH TO 


COMMODITY 
PROFITS _ 


Even a small investment can 
in commodities. t 





COMMODITY FUTURES FORECAST 


90 West Broadway, New York 7, BA 7-6484 











| TEXAS PACIFIC COAL AND OIL. COMPANY 


ete 
@* "> 


Cash Dividend 
No. 203 
June 3, 1960 


¢ 
"ee as »* 
At the regular annual meeting held April | 
| 20, 1960, the Board of Directors declared a regu- 
lar quarterly cash dividend of 30 cents a share, 
payable June 3, 1960, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business May 11, 1960. 


By J. I. Norman, Secretary 














stock, payable June 10, 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on May 25, 1960. 
Drewrys Limited U. S. A. Inc. 
South Bend, Indiana 
T. E. ET, 
Secretary and Treasurer 











Countertrend Clues 


For THE last three months or so I have 
been discussing in this space a series 
of stocks that seemed ready to turn 
up after one to three years of major 
downtrend. With one exception, they 
had been performing better than the 
general market, and their price action 
had been tracing out on the chart 
what market technicians call a rever- 
sal base, that is, the characteristic 
turning movement in which a down- 
trend gradually yields to a new up- 
trend. In a generally unencouraging 
market, these stocks were representa- 
tive of a staunch minority; it may be 
significant for the market that they 
have grown during recent weeks. 

The lone exception mentioned above 
was Union Oil of California (Forses, 
Apr. 15), whose chart failed to reveal 
direct evidence in the form of rever- 
sal-base action that would suggest a 
turn in its long major downtrend. 
There was, however, and still is, a 
certain amount of evidence to support 
the view that its decline had reached 
the final stage and that the more 
tangible evidence of a new reversal 
base should soon begin to make its 
appearance. You realize, of course, 
that a reversal base can materialize 
only when a stock stops going down 
and demand firms up sufficiently to 
hold continuing supply in check. 
Eventually, demand outstrips supply, 
the reversal base is completed by a 
decisive rally, and a new uptrend 
emerges. As the base proceeds to de- 
velop, the evidence in favor of a new 
uptrend becomes gradually more 
positive until the new uptrend is clear 
enough for everyone to see. 

But, because the reversal of a 
downtrend is not usually conclusive 
and obvious until the price has risen 
materially above the ultimate low of 
the preceding decline, it is often 
worthwhile to speculate on the cir- 
cumstantial evidence that can be 
gathered before a_ reversal base 


emerges. Techni- 

cal work, espe- 

cially with Point 

& Figure charts, 

can generally turn 

up a good number 

of valuable coun- 

tertrend clues, as 

I shall try to show 

you in the following case history of 
American Airlines (AMR, about 18- 
19). 

The stock, as you can see on our 
P&F chart,+ established a (record) 
high at 33 in April 1959 and has been 
declining ever since. In terms of age 
and extent (over 12 months and close 
to 50%), the decline qualifies as a 
major downtrend. For the most part 
it can be defined by the trend paral- 
lels X and X1, plotted across the ex- 
tremes of rallies and sell-offs that 
took place within the broader down- 
trend channel. (These lines, in effect, 
visualize the declining trends along 
which demand became strong enough 
to force a temporary interruption of 
the major downtrend, alternating with 
supply heavy enough to cause re- 
sumption of the decline. A_ third 
parallel could be plotted in the center 
of ‘the channel as a crude but quick 
approximation of the stock’s average 
value during the downtrend.) Since 
January, the price has fallen in a 
straight line, and you can see that 
in March the action dropped under 


*Mr. Schulz is a partner in Wolfe & Co., 
member of the New York Stock Exchange 


tPoint & Figure charts are plotted to show 
price reversals in the order in which they oc- 
cur. On a so-called one-point chart, such 
as that reproduced here, each column with 
more than two entries indicates a continued 
price movement in one direction, ignoring 
minor price reversals. Entries are made only 
as the price moves from one full, even dol- 
lar price to the next higher or lower one, 
disregarding fractions. Capital letters within 
columns are the initials of calendar months 
and mark first entries called for in the 
respective months (Y designates July). The 
numerals 5 and 0 are u for convenience 
only, to facilitate identification of price 
levels; all other entries are made in the form 
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stock, its 16th largest commitment in 


= gene... at eee ae a 


yr as 


the lower trend parallel, indicating 
an acceleration of the downtrend. 
When a trend is no longer young, 
its acceleration often foreshadows its 
early end. The steeper a trend be- 
comes, the sooner it is likely to spend 
itself and at least to pause for con- 
solidation by means of a sidewise, 
trading-range movement. Any such 
consolidation in a downtrend gives 
investors and traders a chance to re- 
appraise the situation for possible 
undervaluation and thus bears the 
seeds of a lasting trend reversal. 
Other technical clues can be de- 
duced from the fact that, in reaching 
under 20, the downtrend has moved 
into the general price area where the 
preceding major downtrend (1955-57) 
ended in a typical reversal base 
(columns 1 to 3). That base de- 
veloped as a result of demand at 18 
and 19 (columns 1 to 2) and, more 
decisively, at 14-16 (columns 2 to 
3). These demand leveis—support 
levels in technical jargon—of two and 
three years ago should be of valid 
significance today. Firstly, the stock 
market tends to rely on a sort of 
primitive mass memory, and in this 
instance the fact that AMR went into 
a major uptrend and virtually doubled 
its price from somewhere between 15 
and 20 is not easily forgotten. Sec- 
ondly, in a broad perspective, AMR’s 
price history has evolved within a 
long-term uptrend composed of a suc- 
cession of major uptrends and down- 
trends, the latest of which are shown 
on our P&F chart. This long-term 
trend can be defined roughly by the 
rising trend parallels A and Al and 
you will note that the lower of these 
lines passes beneath current price ac- 
tion at about the $17 line. Obviously, 
a decisive and more than temporary 
decline under line Al would mark a 
clear disruvtion of the long-term up- 
trend. Conversely, if a long-term up- 
trend is to remain effective—and I 
think there are reasons to assume it 
will—the present major downtrend 
will have to reverse above line Al. In 
other words, long-term uptrend con- 
siderations seem to back up the ex- 
pectation that demand between 15 and 
20 will once more be strong enough 
to produce a new major uptrend. 
Still another technical clue arises 
from the peculiar characteristic of a 
P&F chart, on which the lateral extent 
of a trend reversal tends to indicate 
the potential carrying power of the 
ensuing vertical trend. Our chart of 
AMR shows quite clearly that a top 
reversal (the opposite of a reversal 
base) between columns 5 and 6 was 
completed by the August 1959 drop 
to 26. The top reversal spans 12 
columns of price-reversal action on 
the 30 line, so that in terms of P&F 
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technique a target can be plotted 12 


units down, on the 18 line. An alterna- | 


tive target can be projected from the 
28 level to 16, to suggest the price 
range where the major downtrend 
would account for, or liquidate, the 
technical implications of last year’s 
top reversal. Both targets are well 
within the support zone of the 1957-58 
reversal base, and accordingly the 
technical evidence of targets, trend 
lines, and support potential seems to 
be mutually corroborative. 

On technical grounds, we would 
thus start looking for a leveling-off 
in the decline and for significant new 
base development to become apparent 
thereafter. This may prove to be a 
long-drawn out process because a 
sustained and vigorous major uptrend 
may not get underway until a new 
base is large enough to yield a target 
above the 1959 high (33). That cer- 
tainly was true in 1958, when the 
major uptrend did not become de- 
cisively clear until the base yielded a 
target at 30 (column 4), above the 
preceding major trend high (29 in 
1955). If we assume the current major 
downtrend will bottom out in the 16- 
18 range, it would still remain to be 
seen whether the weight of a new 
base would rest above or below 20. 

But on the further assumption that 
the long-term uptrend remains strong 
enough to induce new base develop- 
ment at a level well above the bottom 
of the 1957-58 base, I have plotted a 
purely speculative projection at the 
right-hand end of the chart to indicate 
how much lateral base action astride 
the 21 level would be necessary to 
yield a target above the 1959 high. 
Of course, a shorter base would suf- 
fice if it can materialize at a level 
above 21; a longer base would be 
needed under 21; but in any event 
the time element is still an open 
question. In this connection, you 
might note that the 1957-58 base took 
about 17 months to be completed with 
a sufficiently high target. 

Despite the length of time that may 
be needed to complete a new major 
trend base, the situation is potentially 
interesting. For one thing, the base 
might not be conclusively completed 
much under 25, which would be a 
substantial percentage above a pos- 
sible downtrend low in the 16-18 
range, so there could be ample com- 
pensation for a long wait. For an- 
other, the sidewise price action from 
which a new base can evolve may 
quite conceivably fluctuate over trad- 
ing range of, say, four to five points, 
which should offer opportunities for 
the in-and-outer. However, until the 
evidence for a major trend reversal 
becomes more positive, potential 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 68) 
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MY SMARTEST 
INVESTMENT OF ALL 
WAS THE 5 BUCKS 


From a Barron’s reader 
Like many other men, I was a hit-or-miss in- 
vestor—who too often missed. One day I saw 
a Barron’s ad in the paper, and it made sense. 
So I sent in my $5 for a trial subscription. 

I remember the first issue I got, because it 
made me change my mind about a stock | was 
going to buy. : y 

Since then, every issue of Barron's has given 
me information on industries and on a number 
of companies. Barron’s tells me how they are 
doing and where they are going—the kind of 
information I’ve got to have to pick good 
investments instead of lemons. 

That’s how Barron’s has helped me increase 
my capital. You can’t read it without be- 
coming a better judge of investments. 

And my smartest investment of all was the 
five bucks I paid for Barron’s itself. 

No other business or investment publica- 
tion is like Barron’s. It is written for the man 
who makes up his own mind about his own 
money. It is the only weekly affiliated with 
Dow Jones, and has full use of Dow Jones’ 
vast, specialized information in serving you 

Barron’s su iption price is $15 a year, 
but you can try it for 17 weeks for only $5. 
This trial subscription panes you: 

Everything you need to know to help you 
handle your business and investment affairs 
with greater understanding and foresight .. . 
the investment implications of current political 
and economic events... the perspective you 
must have to anticipate trends and grasp 
profitable investment opportunities. 

See for yourself how important Barron's 
can be to you in the eventful weeks ahead 
Try it for 17 weeks for $5. Just tear out this ad 
and send it today with your check for $5; or 
tell us to bill you. Address: Barron’s, 392 New- 
bury St., Boston 15, Mass. F-515 





Making Profits in 


STOCKS 
by POINT and FIGURE technique 


This method of market analysis builds your 
independent judgment in helping to select 
the right stocks at the right time. Widely 
used by professional traders and investors 
for Making Market Profits—and Keeping 
Them. 


FREE ON REQUEST 


Literature on Figure Charts of Stocks and 
Commodities . a daily price change 
service . .-. and instruction material. All 


will be sent free on request. Just write 
for Portfolio F-75. 


MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS. inc. 
150 Broadway * New York 38, N. Y. 








COLUMBIAN 
CARBON COMPANY 


One-Hundred and Fifty-Fourth 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 60 cents per 
share on the Capital Stock of the 
Company will be paid June 10, 1960 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business May 16, 1960. 


RODNEY A. COVER 
Vice-President-—F inance 











tee 


For Investors 
Seeking Long Term 
GROWTH POSSIBILITIES 


This Mutual Fund seeks possible 
growth of capital and income by in- 
vesting in a diversified list of com- 
panies in many industries which 
are active in chemical science. 


Prospectus upon request from your dealer, or 
mail coupon below to: 








i. 
| F. EBERSTADT & CO. INC., 


1 roped and Distributor of Chemica 
1 65 Broadway, New York 6, N. 














Dow, THEORY. LETTERS 


Read by by Richard _- serious = one 
throughout the world. — for brochure explain- 
ing the rints of the author's 
four recent articles in B RRON’S, and a one- 


month trial subscription (4 issues), $1.00 
($50.00 annually, Airmailed.) 


Dept. F, 125 East 93rd Street, N. Y. C. 28 


EEE age yp ees 
T. ROWE PRICE 


GROWTH iy FUND, INC. 


OBJECTIVE: Rison long term 
growth of principal and income. 
OFFERING PRICE: Net asset value. 


There is no sales load or com- 
mission. 
REDEMPTION PRICE: Net asset 


value less 1%. 


Prospectus on request 


Dept. B 





10 Light Street Baltimore 2, Md. 








Weystone 


For CURRENT INCOME 
OC Income Fund K1 
(0 Low-Priced Bond Fund B3 
C Discount Bond Fund B4 
For INCOME with GROWTH Possibilities 
© High-Grade Common Stock Fund $1 
©) Income Common Stock Fund S2 
For CAPITAL GROWTH Possibilities 
© Growth Fund K2 
0 Growth Common Stock Fund S3 
(JLewer-Priced Common Stock Fund S4 
C Keystone Fund of Canada, Ltd. 
For FREE Prospectus describ- 
ing any of these Funds, check above, clip 
and mail this os — your name and 
address to Dept. G- 


THE cca COMPANY 
50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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THE FUNDS 


Sales: 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


| Waite the stock market averages 


drifted downward through the first 
quarter of the year (Standard & Poor 
Industrials down 8.5%, for example), 
many a mutual fund salesman kept up 
a brave front, claimed things were 
going well and hoped the figures 
would bear him out. Not quite. 
Sales of new shares in March came 
to $182.2 million, the National Associ- 
ation of Investment Companies re- 
ported last month—down almost 8% 
from March sales a year ago. Re- 
demption of old shares reached $75.3 


| million, up more than 20% above a 


year ago. Thus, on a net basis (sales 


| minus redemptions), new funds—and 
| commissions—in March were flowing 


into the industry at a rate 20.9% be- 
low a year ago. It was hardly a 
disastrous situation but something of 
a shock all the same to those who had 
been accustomed to a seemingly ever- 
rising sales curve. 

Thanks to a relatively strong Janu- 
ary and February, however, results 
for the quarter as a whole seemed less 
disheartening. Gross sales reached 


| $619.5 million, up 3.3% above the first 


quarter of 1959. Redemptions were 
only 10.9% higher, at $220.1 million, 
than a year ago. 

And there was one other distinctly 
cheerful sign. More than 36,000 new 
accumulation plans (both voluntary 
and contractual) were opened in 
March, up 22% above March of 1959 
and the best rate so far this year. 


Portfolios: 
VOTE OF CONFIDENCE 
THE mutual fund business being the 


hotly competitive thing it is, seldom 
does one fund tip its hat to another. 


| Yet that, in effect, is just what Boston’s 





big (total assets: 
$373 million) Fi- 
delity Fund has 
been doing for 
years. One of Fi- 
delity’s largest 
single holdings is 
in Tri-Continental 
Corp., one of the 
nation’s biggest 
and best known 
investment com- 
panies. According to Fidelity’s quar- 
terly report issued last month, on 
March 31, Fidelity owned $4 million 
worth of Tri-Continental common 


Edward Johnson 


stock, its 16th largest commitment in 
a portfolio of over 140 stocks. Its 
112,200 shares, in fact, made the Bos- 
ton-based fund one of Tri-Continen- 
tal’s biggest stockholders. 

Tri-Continental, of course, is a 
closed-end company. It is not a direct 
competitor since it has a fixed num- 
ber of shares traded on the New York 
Stock Exchange. But Tri’s own port- 
folio is managed by Union Service 
Corp., which also runs the Broad 
Street Group of mutual funds (Broad 
Street, National Investors, Whitehall) 
with total assets of $345 million. Thus, 
Tri’s sponsors are direct competitors 
of one of their biggest stockholders. 

Unusual though the situation was, 
Fidelity President Edward C. John- 
son saw it strictly in investment terms. 
“We have had Tri-Continental a long 
time,” he says, noting that the shares 
were selling substantially below net 
asset value when his fund was buying 
them nearly ten years ago. 

And Tri-Continental President Fred 
E. Brown was diplomatic as one would 
expect a president to be about a 
major stockholder. “Ed Johnson runs 
a fine mutual fund,” said Brown, “and 
we're sure he has a good reason for 
holding whatever securities he holds 
in his portfolio.” 


Milestones: 
OPEN FOR BUSINESS AGAIN 


No an to delight in large numbers as 
such, New York’s Imrie de Vegh had 
never wanted his de Vegh Mutual 
Fund to become a giant. “Flexibility 
and mobility,” he had often told his 
stockholders, “are best preserved by 
not allowing the fund to become very 
large.” Thus, in mid-1956 he stopped 
selling new shares in his no-load after 
the fund had grown from just $120,000 
at birth in 1950 to nearly $14 million 
in little more than six years. (A 
newer and smaller fund of his, de 
Vegh Investing Co., continued to sell 
new shares.) 

On market action and reinvestment 
of capital gains and dividends alone, 
the de Vegh Mutual Fund grew to 
$18.9 million by the end of the first 
quarter of this year. But last month, 
on his fund’s tenth anniversary, Imrie 
de Vegh suddenly announced that the 
fund would offer new shares again. 

Change of Mind. Had de Vegh 
changed his mind about the disad- 
vantages of great size? Not a bit. 
But investors had apparently changed 
their minds about his fund. After he 
turned off the supply of new shares, 
the shares already issued had been 
traded in the over-the-counter mar- 
ket, usually fetching a nice little 
premium in reflection of the fund’s 
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FUNDS 
VS. THE MARKET 


unusually good performance record. 
But in the last fiscal year (ended 
March 31), de Vegh did not do so 
well. Its net asset value per share 
dropped 3.1% while such measures 
as the Dow-Jones industrial average 
showed an increase of 2.5%. The pre- 
mium disappeared in 
counter trading. As a result, those 


stockholders who | 
wanted out were | 


starting to redeem 


shares from the | 


fund itself. Thus, 
said 
Vegh, 
the proper 


fund to new 
subscriptions.” In 
other 
Vegh may not have wanted to get 
very much bigger, but he clearly 
didn’t want to get smaller either. 


Imrie de Vegh 


Portfolios: 
NEW STATURE 


Wuen Arthur 
into the glass for the latest edition of 


his “Portfolio Periscope,” he found one | 
surprising thing amid the clutter of | 
rather predictable trends. The volatile | 
electrical and electronic stocks—long | 


a favorite of small investors but a 
somewhat suspect item for conserva- 
tive minded portfolio managers—had | 
taken on new stature. Through the | 
first quarter of 1960, electronic stocks 
became’ the second most favored 
industry in the new purchases of 
the 27 major investment companies | 
included in the Wiesenberger sur- 
vey. Six months before, they were 
ninth. 
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Cities Service 
COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of Cities Service Company on April 
20, 1960, declared a quarterly dividend of sixty cents ($.60) per 
share on its Common Stock, payable June 6, 1960, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business May 20, 1960. 


FRANKLIN K. Foster, Secretary 








National 
Distillers 
and 


Chemical 
Corporation 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
30¢ per shore on the ovtstand- 
ing Common Stock, payable on 
June 1, 1960, to stockholders 
of record on May 11, 1960. The 
transfer books wil! not close. 
PAUL C. JAMESON 
April 28, 1960. 
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growth 
und 





Established in 1939 


A diversified, managed mutual fund . 


. with the princi al 

2 objective of possible 
capital appreciation . . . 

Ask your mutual fund 

dealer for a free pro- 
spectus and descriptive 


or mail the 


INSTITUTIONAL 
SMARES, LD. 


re 
! 
t 
1 85 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

! Please send me a free prospectus and further 
information on Institutional Growth Fund. 

1 

1 

| 44 

1 

L 








SOUTHERN 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Common Stock Dividend No. 85 


A regular quarterly divi 
dend of 50 cents per shere 
has been declared on the 
Common Stock of Southern 
Natural Ges Company, pay- 
able June 14, 1960 to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business on May 31, 
1960. 


W. S. TARVER 


é 
 2ecretary 


Dated: April 23, 1960., 




















Offering 
two different 
mutual funds 


The Parker Corporation is distributor 
of mutual funds with two different 
goals: 


Incorporated 
Income Fund 


A mutual fund investing in a list of 
securities selected for current income. 


Incorporated 
Investors EST. 1925 


A mutual fund investing in a list of 
securities selected for possible long- 
term growth of capital and income. 


| THE PARKER CORPORATION F.53 
200 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 


| Please send me prospectus on: 


| © Incorporated investors () Incorporated Income Fund 





85th CONSECUTIVE 


DIVIDEND 


The 85th consecutive 
quarterly dividend was 
declared this day by the 
Board of Directors of 
Rockwell Manufacturing 
Company. A dividend of 
40¢ per share on outstand- 
ing common stock will be 
paid on June 10, 1960, to 
shareholders of record at 
the close of business on 
May 20, 1960. 


April 25, 1960 


P. A. Wick, 
Secretary 


ROCKWELL 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
Pitteburgh 8, Pa. 








IBM 


181st CONSECUTIVE 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of 
International Business 
Machines Corporation has 
today declared a quarterly 
cash dividend of $.75 per 
share, payable June 10, 
1960, to stockholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness on May 10, 1960. 


Cc. V. BOULTON, 
Treasurer 


590 Madison Avenue 
New York 22,N. Y. 
April 26, 1960 


’ 


IBM. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORP. 

















‘ 
, 1960, the Board of 
tors declared a dividend of $1.03 per share on 
the 5.60% Preferred Stock, for the period from 
March 25, 1960, and quarterly dividends of $1.09 


At a meeting held April 20, 1 
Dtrec’ 


per share on the 4.36% Conv Preferred Stock 
and % cents per on the Common Stock, 
payable June 1, 1960 to all holders of record at the 
close of business my 6, 1 


,_ 1960. 
. 8. Netting, Jr., Secretary 
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| confident it “will be in a position to 
| design and equip advanced 
| plants.” Combustion Engineering also 


type 


is actively engaged in the develop- 
ment of nuclear reactors for power 
generators for the military. 
Earnings and sales last year de- 
clined to $2.10 a share and $325.9 mil- 
lion vs. $2.57 per share and $363.6 mil- 
lion, respectively, in 1958. As of March 
this year, backlog totaled $375 mil- 
lion, an increase from $317 million at 


the end of 1959. 


Continental Baking has continued 
its decline in recent weeks, perhaps 
in anticipation of what may be a 
disappointing first-quarter earnings 


| statement which is soon to be an- 


nounced. Strikes in the company’s 


| plants and the strike in the steel in- 
| dustry had an adverse affect on Con- 


tinental’s earnings last year, although 
the final figure of $4.60 per share 
compared favorably with $4.83 per 
share earned in 1958. All divisions 
except the Omar Division, acquired in 
November 1958, operated in the black. 
In this connection, much effort has 
been spent by management toward re- 
building Omar, and it is hoped that 
before too long it will become profit- 
able. Meanwhile, earnings for all of 
1960 should be favorable, and the 
stock, now around 38, paying $2.20, 
where the yield is 5.8%, ought to be a 
good purchase for income and long- 
term appreciation. In my opinion the 
company is the best in its field, and I 
continue to recommend it highly. 
General Refractories’ earnings for 
the first quarter of this year were 
substantially ahead of last year’s, hav- 
ing risen to 62c per share from 32c 
per share. Sales also increased and 
were $21.2 million vs. $16 million. 
Continued improvement is anticipated 
for the balance of the year, with a 
possibility of earnings reaching $2.50 
a share vs. $1.62 in 1959. The stock 
has declined substantially from its 
1959 high of 39, having recently 
reached a low of 22, near which it is 
now selling. A further decline to the 


| 20-21 area is possible, at which point 


I believe the stock will begin to level 


| out and make a bottom. Purchases at 
| that level, should it be reached, would 


appear attractive. The $1 annual divi- 
dend was recently supplemented by 


| 5% in stock. 


National Acme has done very little 
during the last two years, having held 


| in a range between 40 and 63. It is 
| currently selling around 50, where 
| the yield is 5% on the indicated an- 
| nual $2.50 dividend. The company is 
| a leader in the machine tool field and 


is extremely strong financially. At 
the end of December 1959, net work- 
ing capital per share stood at $48. 
Sales last year totaled $22.6 million vs. 
$16 million in 1958. Earnings were 
$3.47 per share vs. $1.89 per share. 
For 1960, the company’s president 
stated: “Current inquiries and orders 
and an increased backlog should gen- 
erate increased sales and a moderate 
profit rise. Our products generally 
help customers meet the cost-price 
squeeze by producing more for less. 
Demand should continue to be good 
during this current year.” That man- 
agement is growth-minded is indi- 
cated by the fact that authorized 
shares were increased during 1959 to 
1.5 million shares so that the com- 
pany could take advantage of future 
opportunities; 500,000 shares still re- 
main issued and outstanding. 

Socony Mobil Oil, mentioned here 
several months ago, reported an in- 
crease in the profits for the first quar- 
ter of this year, with earnings rising 
to 97c per share from 93c per share in 
the same period a year ago. The 
stock is now around its low for the 
last four years and the chances are 
that it is getting close to bottom. My 
guess would be that somewhere in the 
middle to low 30s, 32-35, it will make 
a base in preparation for the next 
advance. Such a base will undoubtedly 
require time; nonetheless, for those 
interested in quality, a good return, 
plus a chance for long-term capital 
gains, the stock is beginning to look 
quite attractive. 


WALTER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57) 





prognostications. In view of the rapid 
degree of change affecting companies 
working on the frontiers of new tech- 
nology, this is a job requiring a great 
deal of experience, specialized know- 
how and constant supervision. 

For those wishing to go it alone, the 
package approach is suggested, using 
two or three companies in each of the 
fastest growing major areas, namely: 
1) industrial controls & automation; 
2) microwave communications, in- 
cluding microwave instrumentation 
and components; 3) data processing 
system for military, industrial and 
office uses and accessory equipment; 
4) electronic components including 
solid state conductors; 5) infrared; 
6) ultrasonic; and 7) small specialty 
companies with strong teams com- 
bining various fields (e.g. graphics, 
optics and electronics) for the purpose 
of finding more efficient ways to col- 
lect, process, store and recall infor- 
mation. 
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of the company’s shareholdings in 
Woolworth Ltd. (the British com- 
pany), the present price of big Wool- 
worth appraises the American proper- | 
ties at less than $100 million. The | 
American properties will have sales | 
of close to a billion dollars this year. 
General Motors (44%) may earn | 
$3.25 to $3.50 a share or more in 1960. | 
If it does, it probably will supplement 
the $2 dividend rate with an extra | 
of 50c or so. The risk at this price is 
not large. 
American Hospital Supply (42%) is| 
not cheap in relation to earnings of | 
$1.47 a share last year and perhaps 
$2 in 1960, but this company’s earn- 
ings inevitably must grow. There’s 
a boom in health on the way. We are 
going to have more hospitals, one way | 
or another. The American people are | 
going to insist on it, and insist on it | 
soon. From 1947 to 1958 the popula- 
tion increased 22%. In the same 
period, because of advances in the 
standard of health, hospital admis- 
sions increased 50%. Total hospital | 
bed capacity (more than half the beds | 
are in mental hospitals) increased | 
only 10%. Is it any wonder that every | 
hospital has a long waiting list? 
Chrysler (4534) is one of the most | 
unpopular stocks. Stockholders are | 
tired of alibis and want earnings. 
They have been disappointed too 
many times. The stock is a contro- 
versial equity in a controversial com- 
pany. But at these prices it is dis- 
counting a lot of grief. The entire 
equity currently is selling at only | 
about $450 million and this year the | 
company will have sales of around | 
$3 billion. This probably is the wrong | 
time to sell Chrysler. } 
Arvin Industries (23%) may deserve | 
attention. This company is the big- | 
gest producer of automobile mufflers. | 
These new anti-smog devices that | 
California will require on new cars | 
next year mean re-designed and | 
much more expensive mufflers carry- 
ing a wider profit per unit. Whether | 
they are the after-burner type or the 
catalyst type, Arvin plans to make | 
them using what any other ple 
(or Arvin itself) develops. Arvin has | 
an excellent record. It should earn | 
$1.80 to $2 a share this year without | 
this new development. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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— WHY ARE THE—— 
ELECTRONIC STOCKS 
STILL RISING? 








Get New Evaluations On These 
Leading Electronic Stocks 


tat. Bus. Mach. 
Intern. Rectifier 


Jefferson Elec. 
Kennedy (D. S$.) 
Lab. For Electr. 
Lear 


ne. 
Leeds & Northrup 
Altec 


Mallory (P.R.) 
Manning, Maxwell 
Microwave Asso. 
Midwestern instru. 


Avien tae. 
Baird Atomic 


Northrop Corp. 
Nuclear -Chicago 
Oak Mfg. 

Pacific Mercury E!. 
Packard-Bell 




















Fairchild Cam. 
Farrington Mfg. 
Foxbore. Co. 


Tracerlab, Ine. 
Transitren El. 
Tung-Sol Elec. 
Varian Asso. 
Viectoreen Instr. 
Western Union 
Westingh. Elec. 
teox Elec. 


Minneapolis- Honey. 
Motorola Inc. 








Babson Park, Massachusetts 


Yes, here is my $1. Send me 
your Report on “Why Elec- 
tronic Stocks Keep Rising” 
and Your Latest Evaluations 
on 168 Leading Electronic 
Stocks...plus 2 issues of the 
bi-weekly SciENCE & ELECc- 
TRONICS LETTER. 





.-..and how you may profit from 
their seemingly “impossible"’ performance 


OST investors have been amazed at the spec- 
tacular performance of many electronic stocks. 
Why, when the market tumbles 100 points in a few 
weeks...should this one group register gains like: 


DATA CONTROL .....up 107% HIGH VOLTAGE ENG...up 95% 
SANBORN ..............up 22% HEWLETT PACKARD ..up 43% 
GULTON 37% HERMES ELECT......... up 52% 
BAIRD ATOMIC up 80% INT'L RECTIFIER up 36% 


Because so much attention has now been focused on this 
“impossible” performance and because we believe the 
rise was not only natural but inevitable—and for certain 
issues still only in its early stages—we have prepared a 
new Report: 


“Why Electronic Stocks Keep Rising”’ 
and to help you take advantage of current 
opportunities, we have also selected 


“3 Very Special Issues to Buy Now” 


This new Report tells you why we believe the electronic 
stocks have surged ahead in the face of a severe market 
drop...what special unique factors are behind it...why 
certain issues are racing ahead of the group...what new 
opportunities promise great future profits...why, in 
short, the independent market rise of electronics issues 
represents a special situation of major proportions... 
perhaps one of the most profitable in market history. 
Further, we have pinpointed “3 Very Special Elec- 
tronic Stocks” to buy for 1960 profits. One should 
show an astonishing “comeback” this year—a stock 
that looks a great deal like Beckman Instrument 
before its big surge. Another is called the “IBM” of 
the analog computer field—and is still under 30. The 
third, still around 13, is a pioneer and leader in one 
of the most exciting new science fields...and there 
are only 100,000 shares available to the public. 
Get the facts today on “WHY ELECTRONIC STOCKS 
KEEP RISING,” which also selects “3 Very Special Stocks 
to Buy Now” and with this Report you will also receive 
at no extra cost... 


COMPLETE NEW EVALUATIONS OF 
168 LEADING ELECTRONIC STOCKS 


This latest tabulation gives capsule descriptions, sales, 
earnings, dividends, profit margins, capitalizations, highs 
and lows on the 168 best-known electronic stocks ...and 
also earmarks those that can still be purchased for good 
1960 gains. Now in preparation, this study will be sent 
to you as soon as it comes off the press. 


4 INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


You may have a copy of both of these Reports, 
plus 2 issues of our bi-weekly SCIENCE & ELEC- 
TRONICS INVESTMENT LETTER — for just $1. 
Just mail the coupon below TODAY. 


SCIENCE & ELECTRONICS INVESTMENT LETTER 


Published by Spear & Stoff Inc. 


Check here if you prefer a 3-month 
at the special rate of $25. (Regular rate .) 


NAME 





THESE OFFERS ARE OPEN TO NEW READERS ONLY 
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| The Interim Technical Review | LUR/E 


Thorough appraisals of cu’ t t 
stock trends st tressi critical Selectivity & (ConTINUED FROM PAGE 52) 
careful timing efforts. ised by professional 
& practical, ~~ ‘Tr nt ser fe a gen aly 
meseratec wee! . F ae 
tt Figure charts. Deas || expenditures, Clupak (which is jointly 


ye =, e9PY, of Fy Wall St oon | owned with West Virginia Pulp) may | 





Manufacturer of the Broadest Line 
of Building Products in America 


THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 


New York 20, N. Y. 


quarterly dividends 
have been declared as follows: 
Common Stock’ 
45 cents per share 
$4 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
$1 per share 
$4.50 Series A Convertible Second 
Preferred Stock 
$1. 12% per share 





New York City 5, N. earn little this year. But the process 
has been very well received by the 
paper industry, and its main growth is | 
not just in grocery bags or cement | 
bags. Rather, it’s in other products, 
such as newsprint, which means 
Clupak eventually could be the source 

| of $1 to $2 per share of equity earn- 

RECORD FIRST QUARTER ings. For example, if Clupak’s 12 | 

FOLLOWS RECORD YEAR licensees were to utilize the process 

in full next year, Clupak’s gross could 

from serving: be $2.25 million with about half going | 
* Transportation * Construction to net before taxes. In turn, half of 
* Agriculture * Petroleum this will apply to Cluett, Peabody 
* Public Utilities © General which has less than 1 million shares 

Industry and Government of common outstanding. 

better with Rockwell-Standard: Meanwhile, Cluett, Peabody is doing 

very well on its own. The realign- | 

Dereuis Comentiors ment of management now is paying 

4 3 off, volume is up and the Sanforizing | 

Leaf and Mechanical Springs Divisi one ee? Bay atte * 

Bumpers ¢ Cushion Springs ivision (source of almos per Th F ki Lif 

a Ae Mac share pre-tax profits last year) has | €¢ rrankiin Lire 

rs oe: nee been strengthened by application of Insurance Company 

Grating * Universal Joints heed . 

2 A the process to the wash and wear field. DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 

Executive Aircraft % . thi . 

Lighting Standard Cluett’s vrofits this year should be The largest legal reserve 
giting rene ares around $5 per share vs. $3.61 in 1959. | stock life insurance company in the United States 

Gas and Liquid Filters The point of these observations is | devoted exclusively to the underwriting 

DIVIDEND NOTICE that the financial headlines being made aes re 

The Board of Directors has today by some of today’s success story can- |}) Dividend Notice 

declared a regular quarterly dividend didates can obscure two elementary |]) 

of fifty cents (50¢) per share on the considerations: 1) The corporate un- The Board of Directors of The Franklin Life 

Common Stock of the Company, usual isn’t necessarily confined only | Insurance Company has declared a stock 

payable June 10, 1960, to share- = tan y san dividend of 5%, payable to stockholders 

holders of record at the close of to the companies that are exploiting of record at the close of business June 3 

business May 19, 1960. new technologies. Our more affluent |]| 1960. Stock certificates for the dividends 

A. A. Finnell, Secretary society has opened new opportunities will be mailed July 1, 1960 


fom 18, 1960 for many plebeian businesses. 2) Gerorce E. HatmMaker 


hs A raduate course in science has Secretary 
‘ROCKWELL-STANDARD wy, postgra o <s Springfield, Hlinois, May 4, 1960 
CORPORATION not become a prerequisite to success- 
ful speculation. Like the Holy Grail, 


| dynamics and special growth can be r 5 oy aged 


found in the least expected places. | PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC | 
| COMPANY 











These yable June 
15, 1960 to of record 
at the close of business May 20, 1960. 
JAMES E. McCAULEY 
reasurer 
May 4, 1960. 


Axles * Transmissions "127" Givideea” 
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Pullman 
Incorporated 


—396th Dividend — 
94th Consecutive Year of 


Quarterly Cash Dividends 


SCHULZ | Dividend Notice 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 63) Dividends of 56 cents a share 
on the COMMON STOCK, and 


25 cents a share on the $1 


buyers should act only during periods DIVIDEND PREFERENCE 
of price weakness. COMMON STOCK have been 
The fundamentals seem to support declared payable June 30 to 








~ : , d 
\ quarterly dividend of one the technical evidence. The longer- cotton, of covers at the 
close of business on June 3. 


dollar ($1.00) per share will term problem of the industry seems Checks will be mailed. 
be paid on June 14, 1960. to be primarily one of excess capacity, G. W. MILLER 
te stockholders of record which rising traffic volume should Treasurer 
May 35, 1960. absorb over the next two years. 
CHAMP CARRY Meanwhile, 1960 net profit may not 
on vary much from last year’s reported 23 ee ees 
iit pans $2.53 a share, which compared with sok ei abe 
Division and Subsidiaries: $1.97 for 1958 and $1.31 for 1957. Cash on Samennerahere 
Pullman-Standard division income (net before depreciation Payable June 15, 1960 


The M. W. Kell Compan 2 Record date May 20, 1980 
alive charges), however, should be appreci- W. P. CAIRO, Secretary 
Trailmobile Finance Compony ably higher this year than last, per- April 20, 1960 
Swindell-Dressler Corporation haps as much as $6 to $7 a share, 
Transport Leasing Company which would compare with just over Srene MATTER? 
$4 in 1957. COMPANY 
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BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


FORBES 


THIS ISSUE 





Volume 85, Number 10 May 15, 1960 


551. Pocxer Guipe: Free Fums. This RDER OF FEATURES 


catalog describes some 350 16mm indus- 
trial films offered free to organizations | 
by the Modern Talking Picture Service. 
Sponsored by leading U.S. corporations 
and associations, these films cover the 
many facets of American industrial en- 
terprise, from the history of the automo- 
bile to the launching of Pioneer IV. The 





Readers Say .. 

Fact & Comment (Malcolm S. Forbes) .......... 
The Market Outlook (Sidney B. Lurie) .......... 
Stock Analysis (Henry Walter) 

Market Comment (L. 0. Hooper) 

Investment Pointers U. Donald Goodwin) .. . 
Technical Perspective Uohn W. Schulz) ... 


Service maintains distribution libraries 
in 30 cities throughout the US., Alaska 
and Hawaii (32 pages). 


552. Conquest or Outer Space. Publi- 
cation of a speech on the “race into 
space” by U.S. Expert Wernher von 
Braun, director of operations for the 
Army’s missile program. Dr. von Braun 
sums up our past accomplishments, dis- 
cusses missiles of the future. He is es- 
pecially concerned with the challenge of 
the Soviet Union, warns that we must 
take the technological lead if the Free 
World is to survive (14 pages). 


553. One Hunprep CounTRIES—ONE AND 
One Quarter Briton Perorre. Paul G. 
Hoffman, managing director of the 
United Nations Special Fund, has written 
an engrossing study of a major interna- 
tional problem—economic aid to under- 
developed countries. Main thesis: that 
aid is not only a “moral” responsibility 
but also good business, offering to the 
developed nations a “great new economic 
frontier.” Hoffman reviews the accom- 
plishments of the Fifties (“not very im- 
pressive”), hopes to rectify past mistakes 
with a program that would double the 
growth in average annual per capita in- 
come of some 1.25 billion people by 1970. 
This program (necessitating $20 billion 
in new money) would greatly expand 
the role of the UN, speed up programs of 
technical assistance and, significantly, 
expect the underdeveloped countries 
themselves to share the greatest respon- 
sibility (62 pages). 


554. Money Manacement: Your Foop 
DotiarR. Modern methods of food pro- 
cessing and storage have made the prepa- 
ration of meals easier today than 
housewives of a generation ago ever 
dreamed possible. In this useful booklet, 
the Household Finance Company tries to 
make it even easier. Giving particular 
emphasis to the many changes in living 
habits which have affected the food dol- 
lar, the booklet offers numerous tips on 
food buying (processed foods, fresh pro- 
duce, meat, fish and dairy products), 
storage and preparation. Normally sold 


for ten cents a copy, it is free to Forses | 
arrangement (40 | 


readers by 
pages). 


special 
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American Can .... . 
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Bendix Aviation 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Please send old address (ex- 


actly as imprinted on mailing 


label of your copy of Forses) 


and new address (with zone 
number if any); allow four 
weeks for changeover. 


FORBES SUBSCRIBER 
SERVICE 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 
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General Refractories 
National Acme . 
Socony Mobil 

Texas Instruments 
Woolworth 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW JERSEY) 


The Board of Directors 
has declared a 


Cash Dividend on the capital stock of 
55 cents per share on May 5, 
1960. This dividend is payable 
on June 10, 1960, to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business on May 13, 1960. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 





ON THE 


THOUGHTS BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Mankind are always happier for 
having been happy; so that if you 
make them happy now you make 
them happy twenty years hence, by 
the memory of’it. —Sypney SMITH. 


Public money ought to be touched 
with the most scrupulous conscienti- 
ousness of honor. It is not the produce 
of riches only, but of the hard earnings 
of labor and poverty. It is drawn even 
from the bitterness of want and mis- 
ery. Not a beggar passes, or perishes 
in the streets, whose mite is not in 
that mass. —Tuomas PaIne. 


An idle brain is the devil’s work- 
shop. —ENGLISH PROVERB. 


A lie has always a certain amount 
of weight with those who wish to 
believe it. ' —E. W. Rice. 


Ask thy purse what thou shouldst 
spend. —ScorTrisH PROVERB. 


Public education is a great instru- 
ment of social change. Through it, if 
we so desire, we can make our coun- 
try more nearly a democracy without 
classes. Education is a_ social 
process, perhaps the most important 
process in determining the future of 
our country; it should command a far 
larger portion of our national income 
than it does today. 

—Dr. James B. Conant. 


In some small field each child should 
attain, within the limited range of its 
experience and observation, the power 
to draw a justly limited inference 
from observed facts. 

—Cnaries W. E ior. 


Poverty is uncomfortable; but nine 
times out of ten the best thing that 
can happen to a young man is to be 
tossed overboard and compelled to 
sink or swim. —James A. GARFIELD. 


You'll find as you grow older that 
you weren’t born such a very great 
while ago after all. The time shortens 
up. —Wutu1am Dean HoweELts. 


We are always much better pleased 
to see those whom we have obliged 
than those who have obliged us. 

—La ROcHEFOUCAULD. 


It is well for the heart to be naive 
and for the mind not to be. 
—ANATOLE FRANCE. 


To be seventy years’ young is 
sometimes far more cheerful and 
hopeful than to be forty years old. 

—O.iver WenpEett HoLMEs. 


Money and time are the heaviest 
burdens of life, and the unhappiest of 
all mortals are those who have more of 
either than they know how to use. 

—SaMvuEL JOHNSON. 


The important thing is to know 
how to tere all things quietly. 
—MIcHAEL FaraDAy. 





B. C. FORBES: 


The best investment any young 
man can make after leaving 
school or college is in education, 
in self-improvement. Learn how 
a youth spends most of his time 
after finishing his formal school- 
ing, and, oftener than not, you 
can tell whether he has in him 
the stuff from which success 
springs. Analyzing the careers of 
hundreds of Americans who 
have attained eminent place, I 
am impressed by the number 
who, even though possessing 
college diplomas, diligently ap- 
ply themselves to mastering edu- 
cational courses calculated to 
broaden their knowledge and 
better fit them for their chosen 
line of work. “Knowledge is 
power’ —and also profit. 


The web of our life is of a mingled 
yarn, good and ill together. 
—WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Liberty means responsibility. That 
is why most men dread it. 
—Georce Bernarp SHAw. 


Censure is the tax a man pays to 
the public for being eminent. 
—JONATHAN SwIFT. 


The man of regular life and rational 
mind never despairs. 
—CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


Self-determination is not a mere 
phrase. It is an imperative principle 
of action, which statesmen will hence- 
forth ignore at their peril. 

—Wooprow WILsoNn 


He is always right who suspects 
that he makes mistakes. 
—SPANISH PROVERB. 


The most essential feature of man 
is his improvableness. —Jonn Fiske. 


When you are disposed to be vain 
of your mental acquirements, look up 
to those who are more accomplished 
than yourself, that you may be fired 
with emulation; but when you feel 
dissatisfied with your circumstances, 
look down on those beneath you, that 
you may learn contentment. 

—H. More 


If a little knowledge is dangerous, 
where is the man who has so much 
as to be out of danger? 

—Tuomas H. Huxtey 


Society is the union of men, but 
not men themselves; the citizen may 
perish, but man remains. 

—C.L. pe Montesquieu 


Let the soldier yield to the civilian. 
—CICERO. 


I never found the companion that 
was so companionable as solitude. 
—Henry Davin THOREAU 


If we open a quarrel between the 
past and the present, we shall find 
that we have lost the future. 

—WInsToN CHURCHILL. 


Wealth is the parent of luxury and 
indolence, and poverty of meanness 
and viciousness, and both of discon- 
tent. —PLAaTo. 


Procrastination is the art of keep- 
ing up with yesterday. 
—Don Marquis. 


All greatness is unconscious, or it 
is little and naught. 
—TuHomas CARLYLE. 


More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
available in a 544-page book. Regu- 
lar edition, $5 





A Text... 


Sent in by Earl F. Beach, Pitts 


burgh, Pa. What's your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used 


I returned, and saw under the sun, that the 
race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong, neither yet bread to the wise, nor 
yet riches to men of understanding, nor yet 
favour to men of skill; but time and chance 
happeneth to them all. 


—Ecciesiastes 9:11 
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Most automatic dictating machine. 
Four buttons on the microphone control 
the whole dictating process—dictating, 
playback, correction and marking letter 
length. Your thumb does the whole job 
except for the talking his simplicity lets 
you get a great deal more work done in 
less time, with less effort. 



































The sound you can see. Unlike record- 
ing media on which vou can see nothing, 
the red Dictabelt records visibly. You see 
what you say, so you can always find your 
place. There’s NO threading or rewind- 


ing, no accidental erasure. And inexpen- 


sive, single-use Dictabelt provides un- 


mistakable clarity, faster transcription. 


Easier for your secretary. At a glance 
the simple indication slip tells your sec- 
retary how many letters you’ve dictated 
and how long each one is. All the cor- 
rections are clearly and exactly marked 
See for yourself how much time you and 
your secretary can save. Ask for a free 


demonstration tomorrow 


THE SHORTEST DISTANCE BETWEEN IDEA AND ACTION . . Dictaphone : CORPORATION 


Dictaphone, Time-Master, Dictabelt, registered trademarks of Dictaphone Corp, 730 Third Ave., N.Y. 17, N. Y.; 204 Eglinton Ave. E 


Toronto, Canada 


17-19 Stratford Pi., London W_ 1, Eng ; 4 Aderostrasse 4, Dusseldorf, Germa 











on your next business 
or vacation trip 


Sheraton values save you money on 
summer travel. Under our Family Plan, 
there’s no room charge for children under 
14 in room with adults in the U.S.A. (ex- 
cept Hawaii) and in Canada. Children’s 
menus, baby sitters, air-conditioning, TV. 


New York 
Park-Sheraton. . 
Sheraton-Atlantic. 


Montre 


Laurentien.... 
New Orleans 


Sheraton Corporation of America shares are listed on the New York Stock Exrchange 


al 
Sheraton. Mt Royal... 


Sheraton-Charies. .. 


. - $7.00 
. «$6.00 


re 


25 


- $6.50 


Washington 
Sheraton-Park 
Niagara Falis 
Sheraton-Brock... 
San Francisco 
Sheraton-Palace. . 
Toronto 

King Edward Sheraton. $6.75 


- «$7.25 


$7.50 


The Diners’ Club Card is honored for all hotel services 


Typical low rates for adults (per person, two in twin-bedded room) 


Portiand, Ore. 
Sheraton-Portland 
Chicago 
Sheraton- Towers 
Philadelphia 
Sheraton Hotei 
Mobile, Ala. 
Sheraton-Battle House . $6.50 


$6.65 
.$7.00 


$7.75 


OS.C.A. 


the proudest name in 


HOTELS 


For Reservations by 
4-Se 


Call your ni s' 
Sheraton Hotel 
EAST 

NEW YORK 

Park- Sheraton 
Sheraton-East 
(the Ambassador) 
Sheraton Atlanty 
Sheraton. Russell 
BOSTON 

Sheraton Plaza 
WASHINGTON 
Sheraton-Cariton 
Sheraton. Park 
PITTSBURGH 
Penn. Sheraton 
BALTIMORE 
Sheraton Belve 
Sherat 

opens Fall 1960 
PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 
PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton. Biltmore 
SPRINGFIELD. Mees. 

heraton A 

ALBANY 

Sheraton Te 
ROCHESTER 
Sheraton Hotel 
BUFFALO 

Sheraton Hote 
SYRACUSE 
Sheraton. Syracuse Inn 
BINGHAMTON, WN. Y. 
Sheraton inn 


MIDWEST 
CHICAGO 
Sheraton 
Sheraton Towers 
DETROIT 
Sheraton -Cadilia 
CLEVELAND 
Sheraton Cleveland 
CINCINNAT) 
Sheraton Gibson 
ST. Louis 
Sheraton Jefferson 
OMAHA 
Sheraton Fontenelle 
AKRON 
Sheraton Hotel 
IMOARAPOUS 

l a 


Sherato 


Blackstone 


enen UcK, ue. 


ane cry, $ 0 
Sheraton 

Sioux cry, lows 
Sherat 

Sheraton Wa 
SIOUX FALLS, S 0 
Sheraton Carpenter 
Sheraton-Cataract 


CEDAR RAPIDS, iowa 


SOUTH 
LOUISVILLE 


dheraton 1 
The Wattersor 

DALLAS 

Sherat Datlas 


WEW ORLEANS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Sher aton-Palace 
LOS ANGELES 
Sheraton- West 
PASADENA 
Huntington Sheraton 
PORTLAND, Oregon 
Sheraton Portland Hotel 
HAWAII 
HONOLULU 
Royal Hawanan 
Princess Kaiulani 
Moana 
Surtrider 


CANADA 
MONTREAL 
Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
The Laurentien 
TORONTO 
King Edward Sheratog 
NIAGARA FALLS, Ont 
Sheraton-Brock 
HAMILTON, Ont 


Sheraton Connaugnt 
OVERSEAS 
ISRAEL 
TEL AVIV 


Sheraton-Tel Aviv 
opens January, 1961 











